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LESSONS OF PEACE AND WAR 


THERE is abundant cause for deepest gratitude that Great Britain and 
the Empire have been saved. They have been saved, above all, by 
character—the character of the people who make up the greatest and the 
most civilised community that ever existed. But they owe their salva- 
tion to something else as well—luck, extraordinary luck. By luck, we 
mean the favourable contingencies that lie beyond foresight and 
beyond control. And chief amongst these are the mistakes made by the 
enemy. 

Mistakes will always be made by all. But there is no certainty that 
future foes will make such mistakes as the Germans have made. It is 
always best to assume that we shall make many mistakes, and that the 
enemy, or the potential enemy, will makenone. We can, and must, count 
on the national character. But we can never count on luck. We must 
always assume the existence of a wide margin, a margin of luck that may 
never again be ours but may be the future enemy’s, a margin for which we 
must always allow by the soundest of sound foreign policies, by the 
soundest of sound home policies (a sound home policy is the foundation 
of a sound foreign policy),! and by armed preparations adequate for 
ultimate and not only for immediate need. 

That is one of the lessons of the Second World War. 

The biggest mistake made by the Germans was to go to war at all. 
Had they refrained, they would have been masters of the European 
mainland—and, therefore, potential masters of Great Britain and 
Ireland. A powerful nation can make conquests abroad without going 
to war. It is an error to suppose that. universal peace will ensure the 
survival of the weaker nations. War may unmake weaker nations—the 
present war has unmade many. So may peace—some of the weaker 
nations to-day are losing their independence through the nature of the 
peace which they must accept from a Power with which they are not at 
war. Peace may preserve weaker nations, or some of them (it depends 
on the nature of the peace). But so may war—this war has preserved a 
few, the last war preserved and made many, and unmade none. 

1 * Here is my first principle of foreign policy : good government at home ’ (Gladstone, 
speech in the House of Commons, Nov. 27th, 1879). 
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Weaker nations cannot save themselves severally, but they can be 
saved in association with one another and with stronger nations. A 
strong nation may be defeated in war, but it. may also be defeated in peace 
and cease for ever to be strong. If Germany had not gone to war, she 
might have grown so strong that Great Britain would have been reduced 
to a relative impotence which would have denied her the possibility of 
remaining a Great Power and, therefore, of defending her liberties. That 
Germany, by going to war, saved the British Empire is not an airy paradox, 
but a contingency well within the bounds of the possible. 

Had there been a perfect League of Nations—perfect, that is to say, ina 
technical sense, without a‘ gap’ through which a would-be ‘ aggressor ’ 
might escape to perpetuate his ‘ aggression,’ and if Germany had been a 
full and willing partner in such a system of automatic coercion, she could 
have conquered Europe—and much more—by peaceful means. War, 
the ultima ratio, not only of the weak and the oppressed, but also. of the 
strong when threatened with ‘ peaceful’ conquest by the strong, would 
have become impossible. And England, deprived of this ultima ratio, 
might have been reduced to the status of a German vassal. 

It might be said that such considerations are but whimsies with no 
practical relevance. This is not our opinion and, if we are not mistaken, 
our opinion, in this respect at least, is shared by those responsible for the 
conduct of Russian foreign policy, men from whom we have much to 
learn. Russia’s foreign policy and her methods of pursuing it may be 
open to criticism, but in one respect she is right—or so it seems to us—in 
her resolve that whatever the character of the New League of Nations 
may be, it shall never become an armed coalition against herself. It may 
be that Great Britain, even if she does not show it, is similarly resolved, 
for it is but the duty she owes to her own people, to future generations, and 
to all mankind. Whatever the character of the New League may be, it 
must never be such that it could conceivably become an instrument for 
the collective coercion, no matter what the cause, of herself and of the 
Empire. 

It will be said, and rightly so, that if there is to be a universal system of 
security against aggression, Great Britain must accept that system even 
if it may operate against herself. But that is why she must be highly 
critical of such a system, as Russia is, and at least take the precaution 
that it acquire no absolute, universal, and automatic character. It is 
true that Great Britain is not aggressive by nature, nor are the Dominions. 
But what is aggression ? All attempts to define it in general terms of 
practical application have failed. It can be defined in practical terms 
only if those terms relate to specific situations, limited in time.and space, 
and governed by specific treaties, as, for example, the treaties of Non- 
Aggression between Russia and her Western neighbours, the treaty of 
mutual assistance between Great Britain and Poland, the Treaty of 
Locarno. The fate of these instruments should be a warning against 
those that have a more ambitious character, but they did severally serve a 
certain practical purpose in a certain situation, and failed or lapsed when 
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that situation was transformed. In these instruments the definition of 
potential aggression, or its equivalent, is technical. All general definitions 
that have been attempted are technical also. But because they are 
general, because they do not relate to specific situations in which aggression 
as such is assumed by both parties to be unjust, they eliminate the 
distinction between just and unjust war. They perpetuate the fallacy, 
which arises out of a mechanistic Weltanschauung, that all defensive 
wars are just and all wars of aggression are unjust, and deny to all nations 
the right to wage that form of aggressive war which used to be called 
‘ preventive,’ a right which Great Britain must never relinquish. 

A defensive war may be unjust if, for example, it be waged in defence 
of unjust conquests or even, in extreme cases, of unjust institutions or 
inhuman policies. An offensive war, taking the form of technical aggres- 
sion, may be just if its purpose is ultimate self-defence against potential 
attack, or against peaceful conquest, or not even self-defence at all, but 
the vindication of right over wrong. We are fully aware how dangerous 
such a contention may be, especially in the present world of confused and 
broken ethical standards, and how rarely nations will make war to 
vindicate right over wrong and how often to vindicate wrong over right. 
But any universal system that renders impossible the vindication of right 
over wrong by armed might will not re-establish the principle that 
relations between states fall under the moral law, but will be a further 
denial of that principle. 

Whatever proposals for general security or, later on, perhaps, for 
general disarmament are made, it is necessary for Great Britain to accept 
none that will prejudice her right upon just cause to make war, even if 
the war be technically one of aggression. And, as to what constitutes a 
“* just cause,’’ that is a matter which only a civilised government and an 
enlightened public opinion can determine, imperfectly perhaps, but, with 
regard to Great Britain, at least, far less imperfectly than a supra-national 
body representative of all, which, precisely because it is representative of 
all, cannot but be the arena of conflicting interests and principles on every 
issue as vital as the issue of peace and war, a body in which the moral law, 
as recognised and respected by certain states, amongst them Great Britain 
and the Dominions, will be adulterated by those—and they are neither 
few nor feeble—whose standards are either less exalted or, it may be, 
different. 

This is a lesson of the Peace between the two Wars, of the present war, 
and of the Peace that is even now, before the end of that war, in the 
making. 


Had Germany made peace on terms favourable to France, while 
reducing her to lasting military impotence, in 1940, she would have been 
master of the European mainland without further armed conquests. 
Great Britain would have remained without an ally. While able to 
sustain, although precariously, the defence of her shores and of her Empire, 
she could not have taken the offensive, except in the air, where a decision 
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would have taken years to achieve, if it could have been achieved at all. 
She herself would have suffered fearful punishment. London would, 
before the end, have been as Berlin is now. 

Had a Bismarck been at the head of the German State in the summer of 
1940, with his genius for compromise and his unswerving pursuit of the 
limited objective, he would indeed have limited Germany’ s existing 
objectives and have terminated the war by compromise. He would 
certainly have had the support of the German general staff, of the regular 
army, and the greater part of the German nation. And Germany would 
have been the victor. 

She met her first major defeat when, passing beyond what Bismarck 
would have regarded as the extreme limit, she attacked Great Britain. It 
was over the roofs of London that she began to lose the war. She again 
suffered a major defeat, after initial victory, when she again went beyond 
what Bismarck would have regarded as the limited objective, by attacking 
the British Empire in North Africa. Not that Hitler, as many have 
supposed, is a man of limitless aspiration. He, too, recognised certain 
limits, but they were not as limited as Bismarck’s would have been, and 
he had not the statesmanship that is needed to stop, even at the cost of 
compromise, when the limit was reached. He was a man by nature 
aggressive and always thinking in terms of advance: though he could 
think in terms of retreat, it was always as a reculer pour mieux sauter. 
What he was never able to do—what he cannot do even now—was to 
stop. He could gain much, and did gain much. He could lose, but he 
could never cut his losses—that is why he has lost all. 

Could Germany have been defeated if she had not gone to war with 
Russia ? Perhaps, for Great Britain would still have prevailed in the air, 
thanks to her command of the sea, so that she would have hit harder than 
she would herself have been hit. But whether her air-power would have 
forced a final decision in her favour is doubtful. The war might have 
become interminable. Or it might have been terminated within three 
or four years of its inception by a negotiated peace, which would have 
left Great Britain her own master, but Germany master of the European 
mainland—and potential master of Russia. 

It had been Bismarck’s consistent policy to promote friendly relations 
with Russia and to avoid every challenge to the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain. The National Socialist leaders were Bismarckian either with 
regard to Russia or with regard to Great Britain, but not with regard to 
both. Goebbels, perhaps the most intelligent of them all, had a certain 
regard for the Russian political order and some comprehension of the 
Russian spirit. He saw a certain affinity between the national and 
Pan-slav, as distinct from international, Bolshevism in Russia and the 
National Socialism of Germany.? Hitler, on the other hand, was always 


2 ‘To-day Russia is more Russian than ever. What you call the Bolshevik Inter- 
national is Panslavism . . . Russia is, in truth, the germ of a new national articulation 
(Gliederung) of the states of Europe’ (Dr. Goebbels: Letter to a Friend, Vélkischer 
Beobachter, November 14th, 1925. 
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anti-Russian at heart and always spoke with deep respect for England, 
until she became anenemy. He always wanted war with Russia. Indeed, 
the Second World War is essentially a war of German imperialist aggres- 
sion against Russia, the Polish and French campaigns being but prepara- 
tory tothe Russian campaign. Hitler never wanted war with England. 

Broadly speaking, Prussian policy had been pro-Russian since the 
time of Frederick the Great, while Austrian policy had been anti-Russian. 
The conflict between Austrian and Russian interests in the Balkans made 
Germany the enemy of Russia and was the chief cause of the First World 
War. The ascendancy, not of Austria, who had been reduced to impotence 
by that war, but of Austrian political ideas, renewed the old conflict in a 
new form and was the main cause of the Third World War. National 
Socialism is mainly Austrian in origin and character. Its greatest triumph 
was the conquest of Prussia, at a time when it was losing ground in 
Austria and southern Germany. There is not one Prussian amongst the 
National Socialist leaders. Hitler was always far removed from the 
Prussian spirit and the Prussian tradition which is martial, rather than 
militaristic, averse to demagogy and to messianic ideas of world conquest, 
and not inclined to antisemitic fanaticism, or to fanaticism of any sort. 

The disparity between the rather aristocratic spirit of Prussia and the 
demagogic spirit of National Socialism was evident in the latent antagon- 
ism between the S.S. and the regular army and in the abortive rebellion in 
June last year. But the ascendancy of the National Socialist spirit 
remained such that the Prussian spirit remained—except upon that one 
brief occasion—its docile instrument. It was this subservience that made 
the prodigious German military achievement in the Second World War 
possible. The temperate Prussian spirit nearly won the war for Germany. 
The National Socialist spirit brought the war about and lost it through 
mistakes born of intemperance. 

There were National Socialists who were prepared to follow Bismarck’s 
English policy, a few who were prepared to follow his Russian policy, but 
in the end they together created what Bismarck and the Great Prussian 
strategists had always endeavoured to avert—the war on two fronts. 
Hitler, too, wanted to avert the war on two fronts, but, in trying to do so, 
he brought it on. By attacking in the west, he created the western front, 
When, because of the defeat of France, it might have disappeared, he 
created it afresh by taking the offensive against England. He created 
the eastern front when he attacked Russia. 

Evidence that would reveal the inner trends and tensions of German 
policy after the outbreak of war is scanty, but it seems certain that the 
semi-alliance concluded between Germany and Russia in 1939—which led 
to the annexation (and, later on, to the re-annexation) of the Baltic 
States and of Bessarabia and the Bukowina by Russia, to the Fourth 
Partition of Poland, and, indeed, after an interval to the Fifth (for the 
‘Curzon Line’ as laid down at Yalta is but a slight modification of the 
‘Ribbentrop-Molotov Line),’ was regarded as no more than a temporary 
expedient by Hitler, but not, perhaps, by all his associates. In 1940, after 

Vox. CXXXVII—No. 819 x? 
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the collapse of France, it was widely hoped and believed in Germany that 
the war was over and won. But the Russian war was, above all, Hitler’s 
war—and Hitler prevailed. 

On the Russian side, the semi-alliance with Germany was regarded as 
lasting.* Russia, after the defeat of Poland, spoke openly against the 
continuation of the war and in hostile terms of Great Britain,* and used 
her influence, especially in London, to that end. She denied that the 
war was ‘ ideological.’* In this she was right, but to stress the point, in 
the way she did, was to weaken, or even to paralyse ‘ underground ’ 
warfare, by setting the Communists everywhere against it. And she 
openly expressed her conviction that a strong Germany was essential 
to the peace of Europe.” 

The firm belief that Germany would attack Russia began to prevail in 
London and in Washington long before it did in Moscow. The British 
and American Governments advised Russia of her danger, but she 
remained incredulous, or at least appeared to remain so. At the same 
time, she pressed on with her re-armament, as she had been doing for 
nearly a score of years. In this respect, at least, the Soviet Union has 
always been realistic. She played her part as well as any other Power in 
the make-believe at Geneva, once she had decided to join the League, 
and went further than all others in the radicalism of her proposals for 
general disarmament, but, unlike Great Britain, she never neglected her 
own armaments. Events have proved how right she was. 

The military power of Russia had been generally underrated in the 
western world, though her subsequent successes in the field tended to 
obscure those weaknesses which seem to have existed, though they were 
not as great as had been supposed. In Russia, too, the Germans made 
big mistakes. 
|.’ There is, as far as we are aware, no evidence to show that Hitler did 
not regard Russia as a very formidable opponent. Yet, though vastly out- 
numbered in men, and greatly outnumbered even in tanks, and unable 
to develop her full strength against Russia in the air, because of the 
growing pressure of the British air-force, Germany won prodigious 
victories. The Russian situation in the summer of 1941 recalled the 
French situation a year before. But Russia was saved from the fate of 


% It ‘removed the possibility of friction in Soviet-German relations’ ... . ‘ friendly 
relations . . . between the Soviet Union and Germany are not based on fortuitous con- 
siderations of a transient nature ’ (Molotov, speech in March 29th, 1940). 

* ‘To-day... . Germany is in the position of a State which is striving for the earliest 
termination of war and for peace, while Britain and France, which but yesterday were 
declaiming against aggression, are in favour of continuing the war and are opposed to the 
conclusion of peace ’ (Molotov, speech on October 31st, 1939). 

5 “Why not peace in the West through the unity and power of the British, French and 
German workers ’ (Daily Worker, March 16th, 1940). 

* * An ideology cannot be destroyed by force. . . . It is therefore not only senseless but 
criminal to urge such a war for the “‘ destruction of Hitlerism ” camouflaged as a fight for 
democracy ” (Molotov, speech on October 31st, 1939). 

7 “We have always hold that a strong Germany is an indispensable condition for durable 
peace in Europe.’ (Ibid.) 
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France by advantages denied to France—by her vast distances, which 
gave her space and time to recover and reorganise her vast reserves of 
men, the revival of her national spirit, the immense vitality of her people, 
and a strong ruler.® 

Hitler certainly underrated her powers of recuperation. The Germans 
advanced along ever-lengthening lines of communication and an ever- 
lengthening front, against resistance which, instead of weakening, as 
might have been expected, grew stronger. Had they limited their 
objectives, had they stopped in time, had they built a powerful defensive 
line not further, at its extremest south-eastern point, than, say Rostoff, and 
had they made industry and agriculture work for them in the Ukraine, 
as they did so successfully in Czechoslovakia : had they then remained on 
the defensive in the east, while sustaining an offer of a Russian peace on 
reasonable terms, they might, with some luck, have won the war. They 
could hardly have lost it altogether. Had it not been for the losses and 
the exhaustion inflicted upon the Germans by the Red Army at Stalingrad 
and after, the western Allies could not have invaded France in 1944, if at all. 

But after the Battle of Stalingrad the defeat of Germany was as 
certain as anything can be in war, though the degree of her defeat 
remained uncertain until the western Allies had invaded France. 

The Russians could hardly have prevailed, and certainly could not 
have exploited their great victories to the full, if their recuperation had 
not been sustained by supplies from Great Britain and the United States. 
What might have saved Russia, in the First World War, had it been made 
possible, namely, the junction of the western and eastern fronts, was 
made possible in the Second, vid the Arctic and the Persian Gulf. Sea 
power, therefore, played a decisive part in the Russian campaign. 

Even so, the combined strength of Russia and Great Britain, while it 
might have thwarted Germany’s more ambitious plans, could not have 
driven the Germans back into their own country to defeat them on their 
own soil. It was the intervention of the United States that averted an 
interminable war or an inconclusive peace. 

One thing, however, must be said, not so as to exalt one of the three 
great Allies above the other two, but as a fact which constitutes the 
principal lesson of the war. It is possible to argue whether sea-power, 
land-power, or air-power was decisive. But without sea-power, and, 
therefore, without the British Navy, no decision of any sort would have 
been possible—except by the enemy. It may even be argued that every 
major decision was achieved by land-power, or by land-power in conjunc- 
tion with air-power, and that in every one of these decisions, sea-power 
was but an accessory. But without sea-power, land-power and air-power 
could have decided nothing, would, indeed, have been wholly ineffectual 
against the armed might of Germany. Had it not been for the British 
Navy, England would have been defeated in 1940—and the war would 
have been over. Without it, the United States could have taken no part 


® Stalin’s part in saving Russia from final defeat recalls Clemenceau’s part in saving 
France during the last war. 
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in the European campaigns. Without it, no coalition against the common 
foe would have been possible. The Allies could afford to lose battles on 
land and in the air. They could afford to lose whole campaigns. Great 
Britain could afford to lose almost the whole of her army in 1940. She 
could endure the presence, night after night, of German bombs over her 
principal cities. Russia could afford to lose her most productive agricul- 
tural and industrial region, the almost complete elimination of her air- 
force and the immobilisation of her fleet. The United States were not 
similarly tried, except at Pearl Harbour. But they could have afforded 
similar disasters. But what none could afford—neither Great Britain 
(which is obvious); nor Russia, nor the United States (which is less obvious 
but no less true)—was the defeat of the British Navy. Had the British 
Navy been but weakened, and not even destroyed, in one big action, the 
war would have been lost—for all and irretrievably. 

Great Britain has no permanent enemies and no permanent friends.® 
There is no power in the world—with the exception of the United 
States—which is not a potential foe. No considerations of political 
doctrine, no ideologies, no affinities, sympathies, or antipathies, must be 
allowed, for one moment, to affect her supreme consideration—the 
security of these Islands and of the Empire. 

She must always have continental Allies, in eastern Europe as in 
western. They are necessary adjuncts to the exercise of her sea-power. 
And her sea-power is as necessary to their survival. Without sea-power, 
England can have no friends. Without sea-power, she can challenge no 
enemy. No apparent reconciliation, no favourable conjuncture that 
may seem to warrant a reduction of her naval strength, no scheme of 
general security, no transfer of authority to any League, whether old or 
new, no proposals for general disarmament, must ever be accepted as a 
reason for allowing the sea-power of England—and its adjuncts, land- 
power, air-power, and continental allies—to be less than it ought to be. 
And if we are asked to state what it ought to be, the answer is simple : 

Great Britain must always be so strong at sea that she can at any 
moment and upon just cause make successful war on any conceivable 
coalition of hostile powers. 

This is the greatest of all the lessons that are to be learnt from the war 
that is ending and, even now, from the peace that has begun. 


F. A. Voter. 


® ‘We have no eternal allies, and we have no perpetual enemies’ (Palmerston, speech in 
the House of Commons, March Ist, 1848. 


LAMENT FOR ORADOUR 


[At 1.30 on the afternoon of June 10th, 1944, troops of the 8.8. division 
named after Der Fuehrer arrived in the town of Oradour-sur-Glane. An officer 
ordered the Mayor to assemble the whole of the population in the fairground, 
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and the order was communicated to the inhabitants by the town-crier. Men, 
women and children hurried to the assembly-point, herded along by Germans 
with tommy guns at the hip. Other troops entered houses and forced everyone, 
including old people, invalids, and the infirm, to leave. At the fairground the 
Germans ordered the men to stand forward, and then conducted them to a 
near-by barn, where they were shot in batches of twenty. Then the women 
and children were ordered inside the church, where some boys and girls were 
being prepared for their first communion. The 8.8. troops made another round 
of the houses ; school children and their teaehers were driven to the church ; 
several people who were in hiding from the terror were dragged out and if they 
resisted were shot out of hand. A young mother was forced into the church ; 
a soldier carried her eight-day-old baby in its cradle. Troops deposited a large 
case in the church and shut the doors. An hour later the case exploded, and 
soon the building was in flames. As it began to burn, soldiers entered and 
piled chairs and benches on the imprisoned victims. Soon the roof fell in. In 
the meantime 8.S. troops had drenched all the houses and barns in the town 
with some incendiary substance and set the whole place ablaze. The total 
number of victims is estimated at between 750 and 800. No more than seven 
or eight escaped the German fury. Different reasons are suggested for the 
crime. One is that the Germans had found an arms dump in the town ; another 
that some German soldiers had been killed there. A third suggestion is that the 
Germans intended to destroy not Oradour-sur-Glane but Oradour-sur-Vayres, 
which is in a district where the maquis had been active. (Summary of The 
Times report, July 14th, 1944.) ] 


I 


In chosen moments, in the bright translucency 
Of April mornings when even rain 


Seems like a crystal sprinkling of light 
To be gathered and given back again, 


In the innocence of orchards, in the sudden 
Sparkling astonishment of winter’s rime, 

In woods mingling moon and shadowiness 
With sad-sweet humours of corrupting time, 


Ah so it is easy to believe the best, 

To divine a divine one in the manifold, 
And for our solace, busy as birds, weave 
Platonic fantasies beautiful as bold. 


But now Philosophy is dumb, seeing 

Her babbled beauty tumbled into a sewer 

Of wickedness, nor speaks she of man for shame 
Of what by men was done at Oradour, 


From whose desecrated streets her children, 
In ghostly grief down the dishonoured ages 
Of man, cry on us shame who still 

Carry the accurst mansign in our faces. 
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Would we were birds or beasts, immune so 

From kinship with the things who did that thing ! 
But they and we are men, and for what men do 
Man must answer in the long reckoning. 


For look, it was men, men born of women, 
Men cradled in the warm breast 

Of compassion, who denying with scorn 
That by which alone our life is blest, 


Drove before them, into the doomed church, 
Their mothers’ like, and girls, and coltish boys 
Such as themselves had been, to be consumed 


In the agony of fire. It was boys, 


It was men, who, that same afternoon, 
Herded their brothers into a slaughter-pen, 
The young and the old, the lithe and the lame, 
To be shot, a score at a time. It was men 


Who pulled the triggers, let us suppose no worse ; 
For whether the doomed before dispatch were tied 
In neat Teutonic bundles only those 

Can say who saw. It is enough they died. 


It 


Hear the Defence. Mein Fuehrer ist mein Goit. 
But is there nothing more, no rational plea 
Such as your alien advocates would urge, 

In whose fond eyes the one forgiveless sin 

Is to refuse you anything you ask, 

From colonies to world dominion ? 

Why yes, indeed! The Treaty of Versailles, 
The inflated mark, the stigma of defeat, 
Your lack of Lebensraum, the sins of Prague, 
The sorrows of your dear Sudetenland. 

And so, and so, by this device and that, 
Your patience was exhausted, was it not, 
Like his to whom you yielded up your souls 
In absolute surrender? That’s your story, 
And that is why they died at Oradour. 


So I am answered. Yet . .. a word with you, 
My honest soldier, servant of the Reich, 

Doing your duty as a soldier must, 

Not questioning the dictates of your Gett. 
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You, Hans, you will remember (you have cause) 
That young French mother forced into the church, 
There to be burnt. And you remember too 

Her week-old child, which you, 

Carrying cradled to the holocaust, 

Gave to a cruel death. Was this Versailles ? 

Had the young mother robbed you of your Rhine, 
Her newborn babe denied you Lebensraum ? 

And you, what thoughts went with you into church 
Did you not falter? Never once? Nor feel 

The fragile burden heavy on your heart ? 

Had you done other, had you with cunning mercy 
Cheated the fire of that one living morsel, 

You might have died. And would you rather live, 
Remembering the mother and the child ? 

Yet Judas, who had done no worse than you, 
Judas did have the grace to hang himself. 


lr 


Winter come, 

let snow fall 

on broken body 
and bruised wall, 
to cover the pain, 
with fleece of sky, 
of a mother’s call 
and a child’s cry. 


Winter fall 

and cold come 

till tears are frozen 
and hearts numb. 
On broken body 
and bruised wall, 
softly, soft 

let the sky fall. 


IV 


As you approach the village from Limoges 

A curt sign confronts you : Souviens-toi ! 

The streets are mute. Nothing that lived lives now. 
Nothing remains but the incombustible 

Grey stone of burn’d buildings for a sign 

That here was Oradour. Here is the church, 

A gutted shell scattered with human ash : 

And there the window from which a woman jumped 
And ran, shot at by soldiers and twice hit, 

To the frail safety of another village. 
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This boy will tell (but do not raise your voice) 

How he and Dad, that morning, carpenters, 

Had had a job elsewhere, and so escaped. 

Not so his mother, brother, and two sisters. 

They were at home. They died. And they are here, 
Somewhere among the rubble in the church. 


Souviens-tot ! We for whom the sun 
Still shines and the rain falls, we who pray 
That when he comes Death come with soundless tread 
And like Love’s self resolve our last release 
In pity for the doom we do not know, 
Let us remember the people of Oradour, 
Who died not suddenly, in flame of battle, 
Nor in their beds sighing the world away, 
But, herded to their doom as cattle are, 
And with foreknowledge 
Such as God send the luckless beeves may lack, 
Lived their last minutes in a trance of terror 
And died tormented, crying for their loves. 
Let us forget not this illustrious feat 
Of German arms. Let us remember Oradour 
And listen to the silence in her streets. 
GERALD BULLETT. 


A PROSPECT OF FLOWERS} 


THERE are several different approaches—attitudes, if you will—to wild 
flowers. The first and simplest is the purely instinctive and spontaneous 
lifting of the heart at the sight of a wood full of bluebells, a slope covered 
with alpen-rosen, or a sheet of the creamy blossoms of the burnet-rose 
among the withered herbage of some western shore. There is a lyrical 
quality to this emotion, always, whether it finds a lyrical expression or 
not : 


‘ And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.’ 


And this dancing gladness is quite independent of botanical knowledge— 
townsman and countryman alike, schoolchild or plowman, may be seen 
standing transfixed by some such unexpected sight. Then—still without 
any real botanical knowledge, necessarily—there is the more deliberate 
cult of wild flowers, what one may call the literary approach : the atti- 
tude of those who, knowing that a primrose is a primrose and a bluebell 
a bluebell, but little more, go forth, spring after spring, to view them 
where they grow and to revel in an expected emotion ; enhancing that 


1 A Prospect of Flowers, by Andrew Young (Cape, 10s. 6d. net). 
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emotion by the recollection, not only of other springs, but of all that 
poets and writers have said about the lilies of the field. And since Eng- 
lish poets and writers have been, on the whole; close observers and 
ardent lovers of Nature’s most exquisite things, the swing of the seasons 
becomes for such people of an extraordinarily dense and rich texture, in 
which the immediate enchantment of a meadow silvered afresh with 
daisies is deepened and heightened by the involuntary recalling of what 
the poets, from Shakespeare to Francis Thompson, have said about 
‘ daisies, that little children pull.’ 

And finally there is the genuine and technical pursuit of wild flowers ; 
the eager determination to find and press, paint, or write down as many 
as possible of the flora of a given country—a scientific passion into which 
the hunter’s zest largely enters. No plant.is too small or lowly for the 
genuine wild-flower hunter; conscientiousness pushes him to the toil- 
some pursuit of such horrors as the grasses and the carices ; he must 
see and touch each where it grows ; completeness is his goal. He makes 
long journeys, he conducts elaborate enquiries, arduous searches ; and 
each year the list of plants not yet found shrinks, and as it shrinks, 
achievement becomes more difficult, even while knowledge grows. 

Mr. Andrew Young combines in a really sensational manner all these 
three approaches. He is a poet and his lyrical entrancement escapes 
over and over again into his prose as he describes, with most delicate 
accuracy and a wealth of ingenious simile, the appearance or habits of 
plants. I say ‘escapes’ advisedly, for he avoids with an almost dour 
austerity the deliberate use of poetic imagery. But he cannot help 
himself. With exquisite justness he compares the buds on the black- 
thorn to 


‘the brown reed-pearls that as a boy I shell-fished from the Tay ; but while 
mine remained as they were, these pearls swell into large white gems, and 
soon, not. content with being pearls, they break out into stars that powder the 
blackness of the hedge with a Milky Way.’ 


But if he is as sparing as he can make himself with his own poetry, he is 
lavish with the poetry of others ; indeed one way of describing this lovely 
and almost indescribable book would be as an anthology, and one of the 
widest ever made, on the wild flowers of Great Britain. His erudition is 
immense, and used with a puckish gusto that makes it light as a feather ; 
from the writers of classical antiquity down through the centuries to our 
own time, every author, obscure or well known, is drawn upon—his 
essence extracted, his jewels pulled out for our delectation. Certainly 
here is the literary approach in its fullness; and those whose pleasure 
in flowers is increased either by curious bits of knowledge about their 
past uses, or beliefs and legends concerning them, or by close and deli- 
cately-observed description will find in Mr. Young’s book a positive 
gold-mine. Nothing of the sort has ever been attempted before on this 
scale ; in this respect the book is a landmark. 

The author has his own ingenuities and fantasies about wild flowers ; 
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the chapter on ‘ The Morals of Plants’ is an amusing example of this. 
Not all will agree with him—but then fantasies are not to be taken too 
seriously. Sometimes, however, fantasy may trespass on fact. Mr. 
Young raises the question as to whether plants feel pain, and quotes 
Swinburne and the Greek philosophers on the point; but he ignores 
modern scientific testimony. Put a clinical thermometer within the green 
spathe of a wild arum or cuckoo-pint and then wound the purple central 
spike—within an hour or so the plant’s temperature will begin to rise. 
If not a proof of pain, it is at least a proof of the physiological effect.of 
injury being, in plants, similar to that in the animal kingdom. And 
Mr. Young suggests that bees ‘keep to much the same kind of flower 
on their flights * because they may prefer a pure quality of honey; in 
fact it is a pure quality of pollen that bees insist on, storing the different 
types carefully in different cells ; with honey they are less careful. 

To one particular prejudice of Mr. Young’s, however, most wild-flower 
hunters will take serious exception—his stubborn rejection of the botanical 
names of plants. Being a classical scholar he knows them all, of course, 
and must also know the help these names often give in identifying plants 
to anyone with even a smattering of classical knowledge. He is unfair 
in some of the examples he derides : pyrenaicum does not mean ‘ moun- 
tain,’ it means pyrenean, and the Basses and Hautes Pyrénées cover 
plenty of non-mountainous country. But Mr. Young is perverse; he 
will not have anything to do with Latin or Greek names ; he insists on 
using the English ones, which vary from county to county, and in fact, 
as he himself admits, often make accuracy impossible, since the same 
homely title is given by the country-folk to more than one flower. This 
perversity betrays a certain insularity ; without the use of botanical 
names it is impossible to identify the flora of a foreign country or to hold 
intercourse with foreign botanists, as those know who have wrestled 
with wild flowers of France or Spain, Switzerland or Hungary. Nor 
was this curious affectation shared by the great Dr. Druce, whom Mr. 
Young gleefully compares to the Apostle Paul. My family-in-law lived 
near Oxford, in the days before Dr. Druce’s fame; on Saturday after- 
noons the younger members used to bicycle in, collect Mr. Druce, the 
chemist, from his familiar shop, and with him, also mounted on a bicycle, 
scour the countryside for rare plants ; under his auspices they made a 
hortus siccus, and every flower is still carefully inscribed with its botanical 
name, sometimes in their immature hand-writing, sometimes in his 
neat one. Like Mr. Young, they learned by being told, but the greatest 
of English botanists insisted on the names which Mr. Young so despises. 

But when this is said, all is said, by way of complaint. And the 
reader, putting it aside as one of Mr. Young’s little jokes or as an unac- 
countable psychological quirk, will return again and again, with grateful 
joy, to this treasure-house of learning and poetry, illumined through and 
through with the love of wild flowers, and stably built in prose of strength 


and grace. 
Ann BRIDGE. 
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JUSTICE 


At the moment there is vigorous discussion throughout the land about a 
renewed and higher standard of living, about better housing, health 
services, schooling, clothing, food, medical care and amenities. As 
thought, too, is concentrated upon old freedoms and new securities, we 
may confidently hope, from the liveliness of the discussion and the depth 
of interest, that great improvements may result. Many of them are long 
and scandalously overdue. To concentrate exclusively on a standard of 
living, however, may have peculiar dangers of its own. 

Life is more than living. There is, therefore, paramount need for a 
Standard of Life as well as a Standard of Living in the strange and fasci- 
nating new world into which we are being rapidly projected. Now if 
the coming era, which is almost upon us, should fail to assert the grand 
conceptions of truthfulness of mind, honour, integrity, personal freedom 
and justice, which have suffered prolonged and violent assault throughout 
these days of war, the standard of living may indeed be raised, but life 
itself will lose in grandeur and significance. No such outcome of these 
long and fateful years of struggle and sacrifice can be contemplated ; for 
it would ultimately mean that while vanquishing the enemy, we had 
defeated ourselves. It would mean that our generation had failed, not 
in war but in life ; not at a crisis in the defence of our civilisation, but in 
our understanding of its mightiest truths. Such a ‘Grand Refusal’ 
would stand for many a long century as one of the catastrophies of 
history. It is unthinkable that our epic struggle and ‘finest hour’ 
should, through weariness, apathy or indifference, be succeeded by 
any such catastrophe. It may not be: it will not be. 


Virtues are many and are described with an engaging diversity of 
names. Of them all, there are four which are the fountain-heads and 
sources of the rest : these are the four great rivers of the good life, from 
which, flow many streams, brooks and running waters. The four, of 
course, are Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Restraint.1_ There remaineth, 
then, these four, and the greatest of these is Justice. 

In general terms Justice is the source of the good life, in all the com- 
plexity of human relations, of men in groups and in communities: it is 
the foundation of whatever real satisfaction we human beings may 
experience in our manifold relations one with another. It will be observed 
straight away that we do not treat of Justice by beginning with a discussion 
of Law or laws, nor of Precedents, nor of a jungle of cases. It were 

1 For clearness’ sake, in order that certain truths should stand for themselves, we have 
liberated the text from all the great names and from all quotations. 

2 Report of conversations with English lawyers. 

(1) AurHor (after addressing a meeting of barristers): ‘Is it not a pity that barristers 
never study Justice ?’ 

(A long impenetrable silence.) 

a K.C.: ‘ You know we do study Law.’ 


AutHor : ‘ Yes! But why not Justice, its principles, meaning and foundation ?’ 
(A long silence.) 
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better to begin with Reality and Life, with the inexhaustible desires of 
human nature and with the great outstanding facts concerning happiness 
and the good life. Indeed, if there were time, it would be a joy to show 
the place of Justice in the long pursuit of wisdom, lest perhaps, treated 
by itself as an isolated chapter, it may lose some of its radiant power ; and 
when Justice loses its attractiveness, and power of inspiration, the lives 
of men and communities are plunged in confusion and evil. 

Equality is a word to conjure with, and has been sadly mis-used by 
the politicians and writers of our generation. In any event, the fact of 
equality plays a mighty part in the whole conception of Justice. It 
would be well, therefore, to scrutinise the term closely. Nothing could 
be more easy than to write a book on the glaring inequalities of men. 
It is even true that there is scarcely a single aspect of human life in which 
individuals bear any equality one to another. There is, on the other 
hand, the most amazing diversity of individual value and in the whole 
scale of values between individuals. There is a bewildering difference in 
temperament, character, ability, attainment ; in power to know, and in 
the rare power to experience; in perception, discrimination, under- 
standing and wisdom ; in impulse and emotion; in background and in 
aptitude for life in organised society ; in the sense of beauty in its myriad 
forms and in appreciation of order. But why add to the catalogue ? 
Throughout this strange diversity and infinite variety which renders any 
discussion of inequality a truism if not a platitude, it is well to remember 
the existence of one pervasive identity. We do not now use the much- 
abused term equality, but the term identity, by which we mean a funda- 
mental, real sameness. This pervasive identity throughout the whole 
human race, in spite of unending variety and diversity, is our human 
nature, by which we mean the reality and ‘stuff’ of men. This identity 
of nature throughout the whole race is based upon the sameness of our 
fundamental activities, however varied may be their range or scope or 
achievement, upon the sameness of our deep inalienable desires, upon the 
existence of the same fundamental laws that control both mind and 
will in us all, and upon the oneness of the ultimate objects of all our 
striving. 

We have spoken of identity, and have avoided the question-begging 
term equality. If a man would think clearly, it would be well for him 
to avoid all the contemporary catchwords about equality and the talk 
about equality of opportunity. What God has made unequal, no man can 
make equal... Moreover, people who use these catchwords do not mean 
and cannot mean equality. They mean equity of opportunity—a fair 





A Junior (diffidently) : ‘ I did once plead “ natural justice ” in a police court.’ 
Env oF CONVERSATION. 
(2) AurHor (in conversation with a distinguished K.C.): ‘Is it not a pity that our 
lawyers never study Justice ?’ 
K.C. (indulgently) : ‘It might be useful.’ 
AvutTHor : ‘ Would you be prepared to make a beginning yourself ?’ 
K.C.: ‘Good Lord! No! Am TI a revolutionary ?’ 
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chance of appropriate development and activity. It is a pity that the 
term equity has not been used ! It is a fine word with old associations of 
fairness, of our old-time English fairness, and carries with it echoes of 
understanding and justice inthe courts. But this in passing. 

Men, by which we mean all men, are constructed in such a way that 
they must yearn, however little they know it, for the strong, living God, 
and, if they are wise, must attempt, in spite of persistent wilfulness and 
weakness, to satisfy the yearning by some attempt at the good life. 
Let all who wish collect and chronicle the unending differences in human 
conceptions of God and of the good life. All such differences that could 
be multiplied in cartloads of books, however pathetic they be, however 
tragic, leave the one registered identity of our human nature unassailed 
and indeed untouched in all its ultimate strivings. 

It will be noted that men are not merely regarded as equal, or as ‘ equal 
before the law ’—that is no more than a platitude when it is not an insis- 
tent claim. As we strike deeper, we have submitted the great undying 
conviction, not that men should be regarded as equal, but that men are 
equal, and further, that, because they are equal, one owes to each‘and all, 
and all to the others, the fundamental and inalienable rights of their one 
common, identical human nature. 

Some of the sources of the good life concern ourselves and the inward 
harmony of our Being. Prudence, which is the practical wisdom of right 
and wrong in action, might easily, it may be noted, be made to include 
all the other sources. Fortitude, while having a vast influence on other 
people, on action and life, primarily concerns one individual within the 
confines of his own being. The fountain-head of Justice, on the other 
hand, always inevitably concerns others. It is strictly impossible for a 
man to do justice to himself. All such speech is the language of metaphor 
and not infrequently of vanity and self-deception : it should be avoided 
by those who seek the plain truth. Justice deals essentially with others, 
and regulates all our conduct with others. It is the principle of accord, 
adjustment, harmony and truth in human relations. By its influence it 
prevents the assertiveness of one self and the disparagement of others, 
condemning all that is counterfeit, deceitful and violent. It is the prin- 
ciple alike of the fair deal and the clean transaction. It decries any 
encroachment upon the sphere of another, and any misuse of position or 
office for personal gain or aggrandisement. It inspires that abiding 
loyalty without which love and friendship may be deprived of stable 
foundations. It is the natural reguiator of rights against all Power and 
all Authority, by its solemn assertion of Duty. 

What then is the definition of this justice to which men cling, to which 
they return for solace in hours of misery and oppression, and for which 
they have often enough been happy to die ? The definition runs as follows : 
Justice is an abiding and unalterable disposition of the will to give to-each 
human being, singly or in association with others, his due. It concedes 
in other words the rights of each and all. We note swiftly that the rights 
in question may be inborn, acquired or inherited. Whatever the source, 
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provided the right and title exist, justice demands that they be acknow- 
ledged and conceded without abatement, malice or envy. 

In the definition we say that ‘ Justice is an abiding disposition’: it 
does not waver at a given moment, nor does,it change from time to time. 
Likewise, because it is unalterable, it is not subject to the play of impulse 
nor to the up-rush of feeling. It is unalterable, too, in the sense that it is 
no respecter of persons ; for justice is based upon something more funda- 
mental than any of those differences in degree, office or rank that adorn 
the surface of life. Now it is this very unalterability that tends in some 
minds to give Justice an impression of something harsh or even unre- 
lenting. In consequence, the blindness of Justice to individual circum- 
stance is apt to be contrasted abruptly with the beauty of clemency. 
Justice, however, would lose its distinctive quality if it wavered. It 
springs from steadfast, undying principles of the mind, in its ultimate 
vision of right and wrong, and not from fugitive emotion and impulse. 
No feeling of kindness that might prompt an act of mercy can possibly 
alter fact and, therefore, not the reason of the dictates of Justice. 

Treated in the text-books, Justice often seems lifeless, sometimes no 
more than a ballet of bloodless sub-divisions. We hear of justice that 
is general or legal, and justice that is particular ; justice that may be 
either commutative or distributive ; justice that is social, and all the rest. 
Prescinding, for the moment, from all these sub-divisions and holding fast 
to the strong, clear definition, we may try to show in brief the inmost truth 
of Justice, against which many a foul offence has been perpetrated in our 
time. It renders to God the things that are God’s, to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and tc a nation, a group and each member of society, 
its due. It inspires the great virtues of gratitude, of love of country, of 
filial piety. It impels men to avoid envy, deceitfulness, malice, the evils 
of ambition and the lust of self. It empties the self of its inner violence 
and recklessness. It proclaims, not without solemnity, the absolute 
necessity of keeping one’s plighted word, the fulfilment of contract and 
the discharge of duty. It is the source of harmony in the life of families 
and of communities, and is thus destined to be the inspiration of whatever 
peace the nations may ever know. It arouses a burning zeal for that 
vision of equality and that sense of measure and proportion in human 
relations upon which the order and goodness of the life both of men and 
communities depend. 

The State in its origins grows from a number of independent families 
which assemble and live together for the defence and good of the whole. 
The one God-given unit in human life is the family which produces, fosters 
and maintains individuals. Many families together make a state, and 
the State enjoys a ‘ moral’ personality. The State is not and never can 
be a real person, nor can it ever enjoy a reality independent of its consti- 
tuent individuals and families. It exists to promote the common good 
or weal, and if we swiftly ask the ‘The common good of what?’ the 
answer rings challengingly and clear, ‘The common good of the family 
and of individuals that compose it.’ The good of the State as such of 
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itself does not and cannot exist, for the State has not of itself any indepen- 
dent existence. Thus the State with its lofty and mighty functions, 
legislative, executive and judicial, is, in fact and truth, girt about and 
controlled by Justice. The State exists to facilitate the good life, the 
full life and the natural development of its constituent individual members. 
If it should fail in the discharge of this great duty, and if it should forget 
that it enjoys but a ‘ moral’ personality, then the State has simply 
forgotten its origins and fundamental reason of being. It is on the way 
to becoming a dangerous, unreasoning, impersonal monster.* 

At this point, for truth’s sake, it might be well to turn our thought 
for a moment to ultimate realities. Reality throughout the whole 
universe is composed of individuals or aspects of individuals ; of individual 
natures that is to say, and of their attributes. We mean this with the 
literalness of a child, and may, therefore, say that, apart from individuals 
and their inherent attributes and relations, there is no existent reality of 
whatsoever kind. With individuals in the chemical, physical and 
biological worlds we are at present not concerned, but only with reasoning 
individuals or persons. In that world of human beings, persons and their 
qualities and relations are the only realities. In considering Justice we 
are driven to enquire into the nature of the State, and as a result, we must 
emphasise from this vision of ultimate reality that the State is not a 
person, and that it enjoys nought but a ‘moral’ personality. As a 
‘moral’ entity, it exists only to subserve the ends of the only reality, 
that is of all the individuals who together form and compose its structure. 
The common good of the community is the good of its constituent members 
and ultimately that good is the right of each to the free pursuit of the good 
life. This is the elemental basic right of each individual to which he may 
make reasoned appeal, if need be, against any Society, Corporation, 
Institution or Government. It is a claim that he may reasonably pursue 
against any State or group of States, and against any Authority that may 
exist. 

As States are bound by their origin and limited by their nature not 
to pursue an independent course, as though they were independent 
realities or real persons, it is clear that they are bound by certain supreme 
obligations to their individual constituent members. With still greater 
reason are they bound not to interfere with groups of individuals within 


3 It is well to beware of those that talk of the ‘ soul’ of a nation or of a community. 
We note in passing that no one seems yet to have spoken of the ‘ soul ’ of a State, and for 
that we may be grateful. A nation, if we are to use terms correctly, has no ‘ soul ’ nor‘has 
@community. Thus, if there were 5,000,000 people in a nation, the total number of souls 
is 5,000,000, and not 5,000,001. The people of a nation have many common ties of kindred 
and language, ties of common inheritance, and experiences of common victory and common 
danger. All these links are real as life is real : so real that a man will give his life for his 
nation. If we examine such sacrifice closely, however, and if we attempt some accuracy 
in the use of terms, we shall see that a man has given his life for his fellow-men and not for 
a supposed nation with a soul of its own. The term Soul (like many another) might well 
be used sparingly. The ‘soul-of-a-nation’ thinkers are apt ‘ to go all totalitarian ’ in prac- 
tice. At best their attitude dwarfs the individual life into insignificance and therein lies 
the untruth and danger of their soulful theory. 
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their confines, and in so saying we touch the anguishing question of 
minorities. Now it is clear that minorities within a State may have 
political views which the majority of the people may consider disruptive. 
Such political views, for reasons of the self-defence of the whole, will meet 
with denunciation and judgment. Thus, as an individual who offends 
against law may justly receive condign punishment at the hands of the 
State for the good of the community, so a group of individuals or a 
minority that offends against the very structure of the State may equally 
be punished. In thinking of this contingency, we are concerned with a 
matter of the political or social teaching of a minority, and further, with 
teaching of a kind which, in the considered judgment of a responsible 
majority, would work for the disruption of the whole State. But, apart 
from such special cases, a minority will have the rights of each of its 
individual members to the free development of the good life. Ifa State 
acts unjustly against an individual, it may readily arouse great fierceness 
of indignation. Should it act thus unjustly against a whole group or 
minority, it deserves the same condemnation many times multiplied. 
We do well to note that the crime of a State, or rather of the responsible 
Ministers of State, may be far worse than the crime of any individual ; 
for it is a public injustice wrought by a public authority, in the name of the 
community, for the common good. To work injustice publicly in such 
@ way is to pollute the wells both of goodness and truth: for any such 
act of State becomes almost immediately an evil precedent and an unjust 
principle—a fons et origo malorum. Thus, if any State, forgetful of its 
origin and mindful only of its power and its lusts, proceeds to persecute 
a minority, it deserves from the whole human race the utmost violence 
of condemnation. While it persists in such injustice, it is a fountain-head 
of violence and evil. 

States have a duty, not only to their constituent individual members 
and to the family-units that compose them, but also great and mighty 
duties one to another. We may cite a few instances. Just as any 
individual is bound to avoid the lie in dealing with his fellows, so one 
State is bound to avoid the public lie in treating with another. This 
might well be said with special emphasis at a time when the public lie 
has become a deliberate instrument of policy in the international practice 
of certain states. Just as social intercourse is imperilled by the private 
lie, so international confidence is irretrievably undermined by the public 
abandonment of truth ; and those who practise this vice should be treated 
to the scorn of mankind. Further, just as any individual is bound to 
fulfil his free, contractual obligations to his fellows, so one State is bound 
to fulfil its treaties with another, when such obligations have been clearly 
understood and freely accepted. We could multiply instances with ease 
by stating the common code both of decency and rectitude in the relations 
between States. An individual may not thieve from his fellow, nor may 
a State be guilty of the contemptible vice of robbery which in the case 
of a State is always robbery with violence. A State may not rob its own 
nationals—the contemptible crime is not unknown—nor may it be guilty 
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of robbery against another State. To end this brief chronicle of inter- 
national duty it might be well to observe that one State, in relation to 
another, is bound at all times by Justice to avoid interference, malice, 
envy, covetousness and evil report. At a time when truth is constantly 
violated by clamorous propagandists, we may be forgiven if we repeat 
the words ‘ evil report.’ The State, then, is bound by Justice to avoid 
any encroachment on the free right to the good life of the individuals in 
another State, and if reason be sought, it is to be found in the basic 
identity of human nature throughout the whole human family. 

Justice, we may thus discern, has a harmonising influence on family, 
civic, national and international life: upon our faithful obedience to its 
precepts both the peace of the world and the good of mankind depend. 
Without it, we are reduced, not to savagery—for why should savages 
be blamed for the perversions and madness of a corrupt civilisation ?— 
but to sheer inhumanity. Again it is useless to say that, without the 
sense or practice of Justice, we are abandoned to the law of the jungle ; 
wild beasts are more ‘ sensible ’ and more peaceful than men who abandon 
Justice.* 

It may be well for truth’s sake, at a time when the torches of truth are 
‘ guttering,’ to scrutinise these facts concerning Justice, and to endeavour 
to rekindle a mighty zeal for this, the greatest of all the virtues, from which 
come peace, understanding, decency and order. At the same time, it is 
necessary to arouse within ourselves a strong, persistent and even violent 
indignation against anyone, whoever he be, who, offending against the 
fundamental things of our nature, dares to deny the opportunity of the 
good life to any members of the human family. Above all the shrill 
cries of our time, and, above all, the truthless, repetitive propaganda, 
it may be well to utter a clarion call to Justice for individuals, for com- 
munities, for minorities, for nations and for States in their relations to 
one another. For Freedom and Order and the Good Life are rooted in 
Justice and without it we can only welter in chaos and evil. 


JoHN G. VANCE. 


* Before the war, Herr Hitler used to say that the fate of any member of the German 
race was a matter of unending concern to the whole German people, to its Government and 
to himself. We noted that his special interest was aroused by German individuals inhabit- 
ing the lands that marched with the Reich. Whatever his motive, he said these things 
in every tone of violence, cynicism and denunciation. While we may indeed praise him 
for his solicitude for every individual member of the German race, we would remind him, 
without emotion and without any trace of cynicism, that his own treatment in Germany 
of many a member of the human race is a matter of vast concern to us all, and that for his 
treatment of many a member of a ‘ subject ’ race in occupied countries, we shall yet demand 
the last punishments that human justice can inflict. 
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NEW POEMS 
IV 


View from Mountain 


WHEN through the parting mist, 

The sun with warm gold mouth had kissed, 
The hills beneath me came to view 
With lochans gleaming here and there, 
It was not like the earth I knew ; 
Another world was shining through, 

As though that earth had worn so thin 
I saw the living spirit within, 

Its beauty almost pain to bear 
Waking in me the thought, 

If heaven by act of death were brought 
Nearer than now, might I not die 
Slain by my immortality ? 


In Burnham Beeches 


WaLxktine among these smooth beech-boles, 
With cracks and galls 

And beetle-holes 
And ivy trickling in green waterfalls, 


I noted carvings on their barks, 
Faint and diffuse 
As china-marks 


On Worcester or Old Bow: I wondered whose. 


I feared that time had played its part 
With those whose token 
Was a twin heart, 
So many hearts the swelling bark had broken. 


The Blind Children 


WHERE caterpillars ate their fill 

On hazels’ mealy leaves until 

The boughs were stript half-bare 

And leaves hung riddled with clear holes of air, 


I met with children who upturned 

Faces to where the blue sky burned, 
Some blinking in the glare, 

Some looking up with a white open stare. 
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I did not need to question which 

Should leave the road and take the ditch ; 

I felt it was small kindness 

To children walking arm in arm in blindness. 


From their blind eyes I stole the sight 

To see the leaves against the light 

No longer ruinous, 

But set with diamonds on the fire-fringed boughs. 


ANDREW YOUNG. 


THE MEDIAVAL ARCHITECT 


WHEN we visit a great medizval building, be it cathedral.or castle, there 
is one reasonable question to which we can seldom get a satisfying answer. 
Who designed this building, who was its architect ? The older archi- 
tectural histories generally give no answer except that this or that bishop, 
nobleman or king ‘ built ’ it, and the medizval chroniclers also commonly 
give no further light. We could not but be aware that behind the founder 
or benefactor, even if he had travelled and acquired architectural know- 
ledge and had conceived some fairly well-defined scheme of what he was 
to build, there must have been master craftsmen to work out that scheme 
and give it effect. But the credit has gone to the great man, or perhaps 
to a highly competent administrator, like Sir Reginald Bray, Henry VII’s 
Treasurer and adviser, while the very names of the craftsmen are ignored. 

In the case of some of the famous founders there seems to be a partial 
justification for attributing some share in the design to them. When, 
for instance, we recall that William of Wykeham had founded his career 
on his successful discharge of secular work in the king’s service, as clerk 
of the works, surveyor of the royal castles and manors and superintendent 
of building operations at Windsor, this experience would seem to be a 
suitable training for his building two colleges and rebuilding the nave of 
his cathedral. He did not become a priest until he was thirty-seven, and 
five years later he was rewarded with the Bishopric of Winchester. At 
any rate, he knew where to look for the technical assistance that he needed, 
and he brought to Winchester William Wynford, master-mason, and 
Hugh Herland, master-carpenter, both of whom had been associated 
with him at Windsor. In this case, too, the craftsmen are happily not 
overlooked ; at the foot of the great east window in Winchester College 
Chapel there are three figures with the labels ‘ Willelmus, Wynford 
lathomus’ (mason), ‘Carpentarius’ (whom we know to have been 
Herland) and ‘ Dominus Simon Membury ’ (clerk of the works). The 
bishop’s household accounts show these three. names in the list of 
his guests at Wolvesey Palace, Winchester, on the night of July 3lst, 
1393. The master-mason, however skilled and famous, could hardly fail 
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in that age to be deferential to the great prelate, and something like 
collaboration would be the result of the bishop’s placing his ideas before 
the craftsman for him to work out. After all, William of Wykeham had 
been the business administrator rather than the designer of the royal 
buildings, and he had long left that work, while the mason and carpenter 
were in close touch with their craft all their lives. 

A border-line case arises a generation later. When Archbishop 
Chichele was projecting his foundation of All Souls College, it was not 
his first experience of building. Though he had never been a superinten- 
dent of building like Wykeham, it is probable that he had fairly clear 
ideas of the kind of college he meant to build. As for the accommodation 
he wanted for the warden and forty fellows, he might well follow the 
general lines of New College, of which he had been an original Fellow. 
For the chapel he would also think of Wykeham’s splendid chapel, and 
in fact some of the New College features, which were at the time innova- 
tions, were followed—the T-shape formed by the chapel proper having 
an antechapel at right angles and no nave, and the great altar-screen 
covering the whole of the east wall, with no customary east window, as 
the hall lay the other side of that wall under the same ridge of roof. 
There was one improvement: the stiffness of the rows of statues in the 
New College altar-screen was relieved at All Souls by the middle five 
statues in each row being placed at a higher level than the other figures 
in that row. This difference may have been suggested by the founder 
himself or by his clerk of the works or by the master-mason. 

The clerk of the works, after another had held that office for the 
first three years, was a priest and an original Fellow, who bore a name 
which is easy for us to remember in our time, Roger Keyes. Chichele 
had prudently associated King Henry VI with himself in the foundation, 
and it is significant that when the king a few years later founded the 
College Royal of St. Mary of Eton he fetched Roger Keyes from Oxford 
to superintend the building at Eton. Is, then, the clerk of the works 
what we should call the architect ? Some facts point this way. Keyes 
went to Winchester and Salisbury to get measurements of the choir and 
nave of those cathedrals, presumably to decide some details for Eton 
College Chapel. Later, he went to London to show Henry VI the design 
or drawing (portratura) of the college. But whether the portratura was 
drawn by Keyes.or by the master-mason, there are no means of knowing ; 
the clerk of the works would be a more important person to approach the 
king than the craftsman. We know of no other building supervised by 
Keyes, and he soon was following his priestly calling as a canon of Exeter 
and archdeacon. It does not look as if he was making a profession of 
architecture. 

During the last forty years the evidence derived from research into 
building records keeps accumulating to the effect that we should do well 
to look to the craftsmen to find the real architects. The late Professor 
W. R. Lethaby in his book, Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, 
published in 1906, and in Westminster Abbey Re-examined published 
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nineteen years later, began to answer the question which had long 
troubled us. It was becoming clearer to whom the credit for the great 
medizval buildings was chiefly due. Further valuable work has been 
done on this problem by Messrs. Knoop and G. P. Jones in their book, 
The Medieval Mason, and in their subsequent articles. They approach 
the question from a new angle, being respectively Professor of Economics 
and Lecturer in Economic History in Leeds University. The case for the 
craftsmen’s importance is being steadily built up, and their names are 
being recovered. 

Professor Lethaby drew attention to the clearest case of a master- 
mason performing the functions which we associate with the modern 
architect, in the career of Henry Yevele, the King’s Mason for forty years, 
Wykeham’s contemporary. When it is discovered that one Nicholas 
Typerton, mason, contracted in 1381 with Lord Cobham to build certain 
parts of the church of St. Dunstan in the East ‘ selon la devyse de Master 
Henry Ivelighe,’ and that the masons engaged in the reconstruction of 
Westminster Hall in 1395 were instructed to work ‘ selon le purport d’une 
forme et molde faite par conseil de Mestre Henri Zevely,’ we can be 
assured that Yevele is the responsible architect of the masonry. In his 
second book on Westminster Abbey Professor Lethaby wrote : 

“I suggest that the story of Yevele, including his intercourse with the 
king he served, with Chaucer, and, possibly, with Wycliffe, and in its setting 
of plague, war, adventure and art, might make a good subject for a little 
pageant-drama.’ 


A more enduring response to Lethaby’s suggestion than a pageant is 
Mr. John Harvey’s recent book, Henry Yevele: The Life of an English 
Architect, the first full-length biography of an English medieval architect. 
Less transient than a pageant, it still has some of the qualities of a 
romance, as its author has used his imagination to fill out the many 
gaps in Yevele’s story. And if the reader feels himself free not to accept 
all of Mr. Harvey’s surmises, he may be grateful for the vivid presentation 
of the life of a great man who deserves to be made known to the general 
public. If in his just admiration of Yevele Mr. Harvey is prone to 
attribute to him, at least tentatively, almost any great building or 
monument of his time—the Black Prince’s tomb and the West Gate at 
Canterbury, Rahere’s tomb in St. Bartholomew the Great, the Neville 
altar-screen at Durham, the sedilia in Selby Abbey Church—we shall 
feel that enough is authentically his work to rank him among the greatest 
English architects of the later Middle Ages. 

Nothing is known of Henry Yevele till he was in the middle thirties. 
In 1356 the Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs of London were concerned 
about recent quarrels between the mason-hewers (‘the aristocracy of 
their trade,’ as Mr. Harvey calls them) and the mason-setters, and they 
invited the ‘ good folks of the trade ’ to send six hewers and six setters 
or layers to represent them and to assist in drawing up regulations. 
‘Henry de Yeavelee ’ is named last among the six hewers, and he must 


1 B. T. Batsford Ltd. 1944. 15s. net. 
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by that date have been of some standing in London as a mason. Mr. 
Harvey guesses, perhaps rightly, that the family came from Yeaveley, in 
Derbyshire, and this leads him to imagine Henry’s boyhood and early 
manhood spent in that county, working under his father who is presumed 
to be a mason, familiar with the great churches and castles of Derbyshire, 
and perhaps also working as a tomb-maker in the local alabaster. There is 
nothing improbable in these conjectures, though there is no documentary 
evidence forthem. From 1356 his career can be traced with a considerable 
amount of detail, mostly collected by Professors Lethaby and Knoop and 
others, to whom Mr. Harvey makes the proper acknowledgments. 

In 1358 Yevele obtained a contract for making certain additions and 
alterations to the Black Prince’s house at Kennington, and the next year 
he is described as ‘ The Prince’s Mason.’ In 1360, when the Peace of 
Bretigny brought the French war to an end, Edward III, who had a 
great love of building, was free to go forward with his building projects, 
and Yevele was appointed ‘ disposer of the King’s works pertaining to 
the art of masonry in the Palace of Westminster and the Tower of London,’ 
at the rate of 12d. a day. He remained in the king’s service for the rest 
of his long life. This is important because, as Lethaby says: ‘I should 
expect the first word in fashions to have been said by the King’s masons 
of London.’ What we may call the ‘ Office of Works,’ centred at West- 
minster, could impress the best craftsmen for work upon the many royal 
palaces, castles and manors. Yevele was apparently free to take other 
work, especially when his reputation grew. Thus, in 1371 he secured a 
£600 contract for building the first section of the London Charterhouse, 
founded by Sir Walter Manny, who figures so attractively in the pages 
of Froissart, his fellow-Hainaulter. About this time, or even earlier, he 
became master-mason to Westminster Abbey, and in that capacity he 
was in charge of the reconstruction of the nave, and probably its designer ; 
the result was an ingenious and felicitous harmonising of old and new. 
Probably also he was responsible for building the Abbot’s House ; two 
of its traceried windows, long blocked up, have been revealed by the 
recent destruction which has befallen the later parts of what is now the 
Deanery. Yevele acted as quantity surveyor for Lord Cobham at Cowling 
Castle in Kent ; it was for him to certify the work done by a Maidstone 
mason, much as a modern architect might do. 

When Richard IT attained his majority in 1389, bright Leuipisita were 
opened up for lovers of the arts under a king with such keen esthetic 
sensibility. He at once took order for the restoration of his royal castle 
at Winchester. The work on the castle in 1391 is described in a con- 
temporary record as being the ‘ repair and mending of divers defects of 
the said castle according to the ordering and advice of Henry Yevele and 
William Wyndford the master-masons and Hugh Herland the master- 
carpenter of the said works.’ In the same year Yevele was again associated 
with Herland in repairing the ‘ dongeon ’ or keep of Canterbury Castle. 

Another of Richard’s first acts after assuming power was to appoint 
Geoffrey Chaucer to be clerk of the works at Windsor and London and 
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for the other castles and manors of the Crown. This fact is enough to 
give rein to Mr. Harvey’s lively imagination. 


‘Chaucer doubtless had to pay frequent visits to Canterbury during, the 
work on the Castle there. . . . Yevele was probably a frequent travelling 
companion of his and may have been the first to hear some of Chaucer’s tales, 
just as Chaucer must have seen Yevele’s plans for his great work at Canterbury 
Cathedral.’ 


This may be true, but the only known fact of their association is that 
Chaucer, as clerk of the works, was ordered to pay Yevele certain arrears 
of salary and on two subsequent occasions Yevele acknowledged receipts 
of payment by Chaucer. The poet seems to have regarded his office 
almost as a sinecure pension, he soon obtained leave to perform its duties 
by deputy, and was superseded by another clerk after little more than 
two years since his appointment. 

By this time Yevele had reached a great age, and on this account 
secured exemption from serving on juries. Everything points to his 
success and reputation. At his death he was possessed of many tenements, 
lands in Essex, two quays, a brewery, mill-houses and other property. 
He had been a contractor as well as builder, he sold building materials 
to the Crown and private persons, and perhaps owned a quarry in the 
Isle of Purbeck. He had also by now some social importance ; he was 
Wykeham’s guest at Winchester House, in Southwark, on nine occasions 
in as many weeks in 1393. He was not, indeed, employed on Wykeham’s 
reconstruction of the nave of Winchester Cathedral; which was com- 
mitted to Wynford, but the even more distinguished reconstruction of 
the Canterbury nave was Yevele’s work. 

Much. of Yevele’s authentic work in London perished in the Great 
Fire of 1666, but there is one lasting monument of his genius. Richard IT 
desired the reconstruction of Westminster Hall, the great hall of his 
principal palace. As Mr. Harvey remarks, the old hall with its Norman 
windows and the two ranges of great posts which were needed to support 
the roof, thus dividing the hall into three aisles, may well have appeared 
heavy and awkward to Richard and his contemporaries. The shell of 
the old hall was to be retained, but the whole to be re-planned to carry 
a splendid roof. The work was distributed between Yevele, who was 
responsible for the masonry, and his old associate Hugh Herland, who 
was responsible for the woodwork. New traceried windows replaced the 
Norman ones, and a great perpendicular window lit the hall from the 
south end. Beneath the windows ran a string-course with Richard’s 
badge, the white hart, and above them was a rich cornice to take the 
wall-plate of the timbers of the roof. The north end with its porch, 
unfinished at Yevele’s death, was probably also from his design. And 
if the great glory of Westminster is Herland’s roof, the combination of 
the two craftsmen produced one of the finest buildings in England. 

#Henry Yevele won distinction also for the tombs for which he con- 
tracted and which he probably designed. He and Thomas Wreck, a 
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London mason-contractor, were paid £486, which Mr. Harvey estimates 
to be equivalent to £10,000, for a tomb erected in St. Paul’s to com- 
memorate John of Gaunt and his Duchess Blanche. That tomb perished 
in the Great Fire, but in the Abbey there survive splendid examples of 
Yevele’s work. The evidence about Edward III’s tomb is inconclusive, 
but Mr. Harvey regards Yevele as ‘the designer of the composition as 
a whole and of the body of the tomb.’ Hugh Herland was responsible 
for the wooden tester of canopy work, and the bronze-founder, John 
Orchard, made the effigy of the king and the delightful ‘ weepers ’ on the 
sides of the tomb. Yevele and Stephen Lote, who was to succeed him as 
King’s Mason, undertook the tomb of Cardinal Langham, who had been 
first buried at Avignon, where he died in 1376. The same two craftsmen 
were associated in the execution of the tomb for Richard’s beloved young 
queen, Anne of Bohemia ; they were to receive £250, with a further £20 
if the work were to the king’s satisfaction. The effigies of the king and 
queen, with their hands clasped, were made by two London coppersmiths. 

Yevele had already prepared his own tomb in the Chapel of St. Mary 
in his parish church of St. Magnus, London Bridge. He had also become 
a member of a fraternity at St. Magnus, which provided for the singing of 
‘Salve Regina ’ every evening in the chapel and the burning of ‘ five wax 
lights at the time of the said anthem in reverence for the five principal 
joys of our Lady.’ He died on August 2Ist, 1400, nine weeks before 
Chaucer. If Chaucer set English literature on the right road, it may be 
fairly said of his contemporary Henry Yevele that-he did as much as 
anyone of whom there is record to develop the last Gothic style, which 
is not only the most distinctively English of all the successive stages of 
Gothic, but, as many of us would fain think, their climax and greatest 
glory. 

F. E. Hutcurson. 


DYING DAFFODILS IN ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST CHURCH, 
GLASTONBURY (WEEK AFTER EASTER) 


Tue Lenten lilies shrivel on their stems. 

Though all the waters of the world were sluiced, 
Even the Holy Water, round their feet, 

They were not saved. Their glory has been used, 
And so they, earthward, turn, the turn complete, 
From dust to dust that dust may make new limbs. 


Yet, since the Word was breath along their bells, 
Making their dumbness tremble, as a tongue 
Might try to say but could not : God goes there ! 
Earth that receives them surely feels the young, 
The garden-gracious, Adam in the air, 

The stress and stir of other than earth-spells. 


L. -AARONSON. 
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FAIR COMMENT 
Wuo 1s To Biams ? 


In his presidential address to the Classical Association at Oxford last 
month Mr. C. M. Bowra, Warden of Wadham—I beg to be excused from 
calling him ‘ doctor ’—expounded with admirable lucidity the special 
services, the supposedly irreplaceable. training, provided by the study of 
Greek and Latin—‘ not only in words but in thought.’ Whose fault that 
we have now been listening for about half a century to learned lamenta- 
tions over the decline of the ‘ humanistic outlook’? Mr. Bowra seemed 
to blame ‘ the advent of the scientific spirit ’ and ‘ the rise of universal 
education.’ But he made one very just admission. ‘ A defect of the old 
system was that it was mainly linguistic and grammatical.’ Precisely. 
And this is to say that the old system did not inspire, did not awaken the 
youthful soul to the ever-living beauty of the Greek and Roman literatures, 
and so, in its discipline of disgust, did not provide a complete education 
for any but the few particularly adapted to ‘an aristocratic ideal.’ In 
short, methods of teaching were largely to blame. ‘ Perhaps,’ suggested 
those very unclassical French impressionists of style, Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt, ‘ perhaps antiquity was specially created by Providence to 
provide a living for Professors—pour étre le pain des professeurs.’ The 
pedants undeniably kept off the vulgar and profane. They succeeded in 
killing Latin, which need never have become a dead language. It was not 
dead, amongst the cultivated, in the days of Erasmus, as his letters show 
and as his conversation must have shown. Much later, when Dr. Johnson 
went to Paris he conversed fluently in Latin amongst the learned. (Bos- 
well does not tell us how the Doctor pronounced.) How many professional 
Latinists now speak that language ? A few perhaps; the rest about as 
well as the English schoolmaster, who, travelling in Poland, and endeavour- 
ing to speak Latin with a Polish priest, confessed in stumbling syllables 
that his job in England was to teach the ancient languages to boys. 
Minimos puto answered the priest : they ‘ must be very little ones.’ 


THE DiscrPLqne oF Disaust 


A long-enduring teacher, Mr. Frank Jones, writing to The Times the 
other day, remarked that, having spent half his life, for more than forty 
years, in teaching Latin to boys; having introduced some 4,000 boys to 
the language, and close on half a million in his published works, he is now 
convinced that his efforts were misdirected, and that it is his considered 
opinion that ‘ the study of Greek and Latin was a fetish.’ It requires 
personal and tutorial courage to say that ; though it is not the first time 
it has been said. Long ago, another classical tutor, A. C. Benson, in The 
Upton Letters, admitted a like sense of discouragement, of energy mis- 
directed. After long experience, he wrote: ‘I maintain that it is impos- 
sible to have anything worse and that the majority of the boys we turn 
out are intellectually in so negative a condition that any change would 
Vou, CXXXVII—No. 819 K 
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be an improvement.’ Latin is.essential because it lies at the root of se 
many other languages; Greek ‘ because the human intellect has there 
reached its high-water mark.’ Certainly! Nobody is attacking ‘ the 
glory that was Greece, the grandeur that was Rome.’ The argument 
equivocates. The old system ought to have described itself as the art 
of failing to teach Greek and Latin for many years, and as the business 
of disgusting the. young barbarian with any form of literary culture 
whatsoever. 


Our Reazt Epvucators 


While our industrious teachers and our learned educators continue 
to talk and write about ideals in education for ‘a world adrift,’ look, 
just round the corner, or listen, in the next block of flats or line of villa- 
residences ; observe those who have gradually annexed the larger part 
of mental training for the youth of the country ; go to the nearest film- 
palace, turn on the radio to the latest fun-hour. These are our real 
educators. They have long ago slipped in behind the backs of the 
theorists. About twenty-five million people attend the cinemas every 
week, Heaven knows how many millions devote how many million hours 
to the wireless waves ; occasionally, no doubt, absorbing some instruction 
as by accident; but, for the most part, infinitely preferring the ‘ gay 
sciences ’ of crooning, bawling, jazzing and wise-cracking. Last month 
at the closing session of the National Union of Teachers a resolution was 
unanimously adopted which deplored ‘ the harmful effect of the cinema 
upon the youth of the country.’ The teachers ought to know. But what 
can they do? It isn’t their business to look after the children’s leisure, 
which in these days, until school-leaving age, is abundant. One of the 
tests of education is supposed to be the use a man makes of his leisure. 
To-day most children use theirs in looking at or listening to rubbish. 
But let us not be superior or ‘ pessimistic.’ Let us hope that most of it 
slips off the little ducks’ backs ; that it is as rapidly and completely for- 
gotten as Greek and Latin are or were by most public-school boys. And 
meanwhile let us buy, and perhaps read, the latest educational manual 
by some devoted teacher who fondly imagines that he can form the 
filmy and wireless mind of the next generation. 


‘ ANYWHERE OUT OF THE WORLD’ 


‘A new development in art, a new conception in politics, a new 
invention for saving human life, and hysterical fright seizes upon them 
[men]; a new manner of killing, on the other hand, and an uncontrollable 
impulse to set it in motion descends upon them. The bomb auction to 
which this leads is now upon us. Tit for tat, pinch for smack, kick for 
pinch .....’. I quote from the introduction to Sir Osbert Sitwell’s new 
book, the first volume of his autobiography, Left Hand, Right Hand 
(Macmillan, 15s). I have been asked repeatedly to name books—any 
book—that may help one to forget the war for a few hours. Well, those 
quoted sentences, lamentably true, do not scatter oblivion. The rest of 
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the book does ; for, with it, we retreat into a past, not so very remote, 
yet seeming, by its fascinating pictures of persons and places—above all, 
by its dream-like atmosphere—to transport us into an age beyond 
immediate history ; an age almost fantastic by contrast with the present. 
I think it should be read as a sort of accompaniment, an addition, a 
commentary upon Osbert Sitwell’s England Reclaimed, with that poem’s 
truthfully described, yet again freakish, figures of a great family’s 
retainers, and friends—Mrs. Hague, the gardener’s wife; the farmhand 
Tom, ‘ with his apple and turnip face’; Mary-Anne ‘ wise simple old 
woman’; Mr. and Mrs. Nutch with ‘moping Fred’ their offspring. 
In the new book’s tranquillising prose, the originals of those poetic 
sketches assume a fuller reality, with their coloured environment and 
their equally vivid ‘ superiors,’ bathed in the glow of distance ; reminding 
us that such unruffied placidities, such varied eccentricities of character 
and demeanour, can never return to the mechanised world of to-day. 


PLEASURES OF MEMORY 


But was it all so lovely ? At any rate, it now seems so to the reader 
of 1945 ; just as (possibly) some memorialist of the palzolithic age might 
have aroused nostalgic regrets in the heart of the neolithic flint-polisher. 
And that is enough for us. But Osbert Sitwell suffers from no adult 
delusions concerning the bliss of youth, even in the days long ‘ before the 
bombardment ’"—by bombs. ‘To you, sad child, upon the darkened 
stair.’ So he addresses his sister Edith in a dedication. Ugly hate from 
stupid men and women always exists—without wars—to tyrannise over 
youth. ‘ A democratic bull that bends the knee, to naught save money, 
noise or false simplicity ’ is ever bellowing. But Memory is, with most 
sensitive people, miraculously happy. ‘Sweet was my childish life to 
me.’ And Edith Sitwell has written, though it is in a fairy tale that she 
writes it— 

When we were young, how beautiful life seemed !— 
The boundless bright horizons that we dreamed, 
And the immortal music of the Day and Night 
Leaving the echo of their wonder and their might 
Deep in our hearts and minds. . . . 


What will remain, deep in the hearts and minds, of the children of 
to-day ? Will it be the mortal music of the alerts, the doodle-bugs and 
the all clear? And will memory contrive to transform even those echoes 
into enchantment ? 


WHEN V-pay CoMES 


Whether V-day is to be saluted with maroons (as in 1918), with 
trumpets, church-bells, or a prolonged and last all-clear does not seem 
greatly to matter, so long as the sound is plain, definite ; so long as the 
people understand that it marks the end of the second war to end war. 
It may, however, be difficult to mark the end of a war that may go on, 
sporadically, after it is over. And that is why many people, not neces- 
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sarily ‘ killjoys,’ have suggested that relief, rather than rejoicing, should 
be expressed in the appropriate mood or emotion for that day. A Europe 
tortured for nearly six years, a Europe in danger of plague, famine and 
consequent chaos, incalculable sufferings, horrors that no words can 
describe. . . . And then, riot amongst the ruins? An elementary 
philosopher is reputed to have said that he will pray first and get drunk 
afterwards. A characteristically English compromise. Meanwhile the 
teetotalers will rejoice, after their fashion, in the thought that there will 
be very little liquor to get drunk on, except for very rich philosophers. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


CORN AND BREAD IN SICILY 


Sictty, one of the most famous islands in the world, is well known to 
readers of the Classics as the scene of the rape of Proserpine, daughter 
of Ceres, goddess of corn and harvests. 

The inscription on a stone found during excavations near Hadrian’s 
Wall in Northumberland refers to Ceres as a Syrian goddess whose worship 
spread to Libya and thence to Sicily and on this stone she is described 
as ‘ bearer of corn, inventor of laws and founder of cities.’ It is strange 
that in our day Englishmen belonging to a famous Northumberland 
Division should have fought in Libya and Sicily against a modern Caesar, 
while in the time of the Emperor Hadrian Roman soldiers should have 
fought in Northumberland and have left behind them memorials of 
Libya and Sicily. Stranger too is the thought that the modern cities of 
Chicago and Liverpool like the ancient cities of Agrigentum, Syracuse 
and others, owe, if not their origin, at least their rise to Ceres, ‘ founder of 
cities.’ Stranger still, perhaps, that London and other British cities 
are to Chicago, Montreal, Buenos Ayres and Sydney as Rome was to the 
cities of Sicily, Libya, Egypt or Scythia. For, as Gibbon pointed out, ‘ after 
the age of Tiberius the life of the Roman people depended [like that of 
the British to-day] on the accidents of the winds and waves,’ in both 
cases the decline of domestic agriculture being a cause of complaint. 
The bush hoisted on the headland to announce the arrival of the corn 
ships at the mouth of the Tiber was not more welcome in Rome than the 
receipt to-day of a wireless message at Lloyd’s reporting the arrival of 
grain cargoes in Liverpool or London. 

The dependence of Rome on corn brought from a distance had been 
noted at an earlier date than that referred to by Gibbon. The young 
Tiberius Gracchus in 137 B.c., on his way to the armies of Rome before 
Numantia, in traversing Etruria had seen ‘many famous cities once the 
centres of art and civilisation now perishing in poverty and decay.’ 


‘ The conversion of corn land into pasture was to a certain extent a natural 
and economic process and the same change was going on’in Greece. For 
however famous the two countries might have been in the past for rich crops 
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of grain, there could be no doubt that the cultivation of cereals was far more 
profitable under the warmer sun of Sicily and Africa, while the cool upland 
pastures and rich meadow lands of Italy and Greece rendered them peculiarly 
well adapted to the breeding of cattle.’ 

The absence of population in the rural districts through which Tiberius 
Gracchus passed arose from the same economic cause as the rural depopu- 
lation of England during the past century. ‘ History,’ as Byron said, 
“has but one page.’ 

In The Miller, of February 7th, 1944, Sicilians were reported to be 
buying two-thirds of their total bread requirements at ten times the 
official price. The average price of bread was then 6s. per lb., and (in 
August, 1944) 9,000 people were reported to have been arrested for not 
delivering grain in accordance with Government regulations. Another 
tragic page is thus being added to the chequered history of the island, 
which in the past has played such a great part as a producer of corn. That 
history is pregnant to-day with lessons for the Governments and peoples 
of other countries. The economist, McCulloch, gave a summary of it in 
1839 and from his account the following extracts are taken. 


‘In ancient times Sicily was celebrated for the number, magnitude and 
opulence of its cities, and notwithstanding its population was then at least 
treble its present amount about 2 millions [it is now (1944) over 4 millions], 
it obtained from its furnishing vast supplies of corn and other articles of pro- 
vision for the use of Rome, the appropriate epithet of horrewm Romanorum (the 
granary of the Romans).’ 


Valerius Maximus referred to Sicily and Sardinia as the ‘ benignant 
nurses’ of ancient Rome, but the impolitic regulations of successive 
Governments destroyed the productive powers of both islands. 


‘The grand curse of Sicilian as well as Sardinian industry [continued 
McCulloch] is the restriction on the exportation of corn. It is true that the 
difficulties in this respect are not so great as formerly, but they are still such as 
to oppose an invincible obstacle to the spread of improvement and the develop- 
ment of the national resources. No exportation of corn can take place without 
leave of the real patrimonio—a tribunal that pretends to take a yearly account 
of the crop and of the supply required to meet the home demand. When this 
body has determined that an exportation may take place, it issues (or rather 
we believe, sells) its licences to export certain specific quantities to a few 
favoured individuals who in consequence are able to regulate the price so that 
they and not the corn growers reap all the advantage ! Thus, says M. Simond 
(in his work on Italy and Sicily), “neither scanty nor plentiful crops affording a 
chance of gain, farmers are discouraged and corn is frequently scarce in a 
country once the granary of Imperial Rome, although its own population be 
now (1839) reduced to a third of what it was at that period. Such is the system 
of minute and vexatious regulations that a man cannot go in or out of town 
with a loaf of bread or a joint of meat without special permission” . . . Were 
the bounty of nature towards Sicily not counteracted by vicious laws and 
institutions she would undoubtedly be one of the richest and finest of European 
countries. All that she requires is security of property and freedom of 
industry.’ 
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During the century which has elapsed since McCulloch wrote, Sicily 
has experienced, as in previous centuries, great political vicissitudes. 
But in recent times as part of the Kingdom of Italy it has taken part in 
the ostensibly economic Battle of Wheat, which was to have ended, 
according to Mussolini, in providing Italian wheat for the Italian people. 
No country has ever been able to match its corn production with its 
domestic requirements, nor will any country ever be able to do so. For, 
as Lord Macaulay put it, in one of his speeches on the English Corn 
Laws : 


‘If a manufacturer determines to produce ten thousand pairs of stockings, 
he will produce the ten thousand and neither more nor less. But an agri- 
culturist cannot determine that he will produce ten thousand quarters of corn 
and neither more nor less. That he may be sure of having ten thousand 
quarters in a bad year, he must sow such a quantity of land that he will have 
much more than ten thousand in a good year.’ 


The Italian Battle of Wheat was therefore doomed to failure from its 
inception, but like Germany’s self-sufficiency plan it was no doubt 
designed as a preparation for war. 

It is now reported that there is a demand for the nationalisation of 
agriculture in Italy and it is no wonder that perturbation exists there 
at this report. The world as a whole is our farm, and not any particular 
country. If corn is plentiful in America or Russia or elsewhere, it is the 
function of commerce to distribute it to those countries which need it, 
and can pay for it in goods or credit. 

Famine, which Hallam called ‘the sure and terrible companion of 
war’, is now appearing in various countries, though for at least three 


decades it has been casting its shadow over the world. As the history of I 


Sicily shows, it is a delusion to suppose that merely because a country 
has produced corn in the past it will go on producing it to the same 
extent in future. Impolitic regulations will destroy agriculture in any 
country and of these there is no lack to-day in some of the greatest 
agricultural countries. As Montesquieu observed,‘ Countries are culti- 
vated, not according to their fertility but according to their liberty.’ Cereris 
sumus omnia munus. 
S. A. PLayne. 


TWO PREVALENT FALLACIES 


Ir is surely surprising to find an economist of the calibre of Sir William 
Beveridge lending his authority to the doctrine that a great internal 
national debt is of no disadvantage to a country, because it merely implies 
@ redistribution of wealth from one part of the community to another. 
This unhappy heresy was given some countenance by the statement of a 
distinguished Treasury official before the Colwyn Commission who said 
that ‘ public opinion greatly exaggerated the real burden of the debt 
charge. That charge represented purchasing power taken from the 
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community as taxpayers, but returned to the community as bondholders 
in the same form.’ We may note, however, that the speaker was not 
denying that the debt charge was a burden, but only saying that public 
opinion exaggerated it. It is very unlikely that he would have assented 
to the view, now becoming fashionable, that a rapidly increasing national 
debt is no detriment at all. Sir William Beveridge has said that an 
internal national debt makes some richer and some poorer ; it does not 
reduce the total wealth of the community. 

Such a view, as I shall hope to show, ignores the fact that the transfer 
of purchasing power is not everything that happens ; it is accompanied 
by a loss of potential, if not actual, wealth. The economic reactions have 
not been traced back far enough or the results accurately thought out. 
For one thing every increase in the debt increases the number of rentiers 
and decreases indirectly the number of producers, by not reinforcing 
their ranks, and it is not a healthy feature in the economic state to have 
an excessively large rentier class. Let us suppose that a country, to meet the 
expenses of war or possibly to finance eleemosynary relief schemes, has 
added to its national debt £100,000,000 borrowed at 3 per cent. Those 
who hold the above-mentioned views would no doubt state the case thus :— 


‘The Government has now to raise £3,000,000 per annum from the. tax- 
payeis to pay the interest on the increased debt and therefore deprives them of 
that amount of purchasing power, but, since those who lent the money receive 
£3,000,000, an equivalent amount of purchasing power is transferred to them 
and therefore the amount of wealth in the community remains as before.’ 


It is true that, if one looks no further, it might seem that no economic loss 
had been suffered. But, of course, the investors who provided that 
£100,000,000 would not in any case have left that money lying idle. 
What has been overlooked is that, if the State had not borrowed that 
money (and so far as it was employed for war charges or charitable 
purposes spent it either altogether or in part unproductively), the money 
would have been invested in commercial or industrial undertakings— 
undertakings which besides rewarding the investor actually create 
wealth, either by providing a supply of commodities or rendering essential 
services. The correct statement therefore would seem to be not that the 
increased debt has made some richer and some poorer, but has made some 
(the taxpayers) poorer and some (the investors) no richer, than they would 
have been in any case, while the whole community are poorer because 
they have not profited by the increase of wealth which would have accrued 
from normal investments, if the extra State debt had not been incurred. 
The same truth emerges, if we approach the matter from the opposite 
angle and see what happens when the State does not borrow the 
£100,000,000. The taxpayers will no longer be obliged to contribute 
£3,000,000, and so purchasing power to that amount will be left in their 
hands. But this does not mean that the owners of the £100,000,000 
seeking investment will not receive’ purchasing power of at least 
£3,000,000. They will receive that, and almost certainly more, for they 
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will invest their money elsewhere and the rate of interest is normally 
higher in productive enterprises than in the funds, but it will now come 
not from the body of taxpayers—of whom of course they themselves form 
a part—but from commerce and industry, which increase the wealth and 
amenities of the world and employ and reward labour. 

It may be added that the economic State cannot continue to lose this 
potential wealth without serious detriment. It requires constant new 
accretions of capital and enterprise. Just as an engine will after a time 
cease to work unless fresh supplies of oil or coal are poured into it, so the 
great dynamo of a nation’s industrial power will slowly and inevitably 
run down unless the motive power, which is supplied by constant incre- 
ments of capital and energy, is not merely maintained but increased as 
time goes on. If there is no growth, there is decay. A static condition 
cannot endure. If the debt swells progressively, a time will come when 
the money that can be levied from the taxpayers will not suffice to meet 
the interest on it, which makes Sir William Beveridge’s statement that the 
size of the debt does not matter the more inexplicable. 

I am, of course, aware that a certain proportion of the £100,000,000 
seeking investment might in any case have been put into Government 
Stock—that is the old national debt—but that does not impair my argu- 
ment, for the whole of it was available for investment in the field of 
production ; it would not be borrowed as new money, and further it 
should be added that, when there is a great demand for Government 
Stock, the State is in the happy position of being able by conversion to 
redeem the debt at rates favourable to itself, instead of contracting new 
obligations. 

Allied with this fallacy is a second one that, ‘ if we can afford to borrow 
seven millions a day to pay for the war and so get rid of unemployment, 
we can afford to go on borrowing in peace time.’ The answer to this, of 
course, is that we have not ‘ afforded’ it. There are crises in the lives 
both of individuals and nations, when to avoid greater evils they have 
to spend more than they can afford. But the individual at any rate 
knows that in doing so he is mortgaging the future, and that the ultimate 
price he will have to pay will be hard work, abstinence and the strictest 
economy till he wins back to his old position. However much the com- 
plicated nature of public finance, and the use of specious phrases like 
‘ availing oneself of credit facilities ’ instead of ‘ getting into debt,’ may 
disguise the fact, the same thing is true of nations. We cannot continue 
the rake’s progress indefinitely. It is true that after the war we may have 
to continue borrowing for a limited time, till we have got back to a peace 
economy and have made the necessary grants and gratuities to settle men 
in civil life, but all this is much better regarded as a part—a deferred part 
of our war expenditure, and never as the normal practice of peace. An 
unbalanced budget in time of war may be a grim but unescapable necessity. 
To make it the basis of a social development policy would have been 
deemed inconceivable a few years ago, and is not the less calamitous 
because men have ceased to think it so. 


Paut E. Roserts. 
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THE AUTONOMY OF PHYSICS 


THE extraordinary achievements of the last fifty years, particularly in 
physics, have sometimes provoked the claim that scientific knowledge is 
supreme, and all other subservient to it. ‘In contradistinction,’ says 
Mr. Lowinger, ‘ Duhem’s position is a methodological positivism, which 
avoids entanglements with problems that do not lie strictly within the 
province of scientific methodology,’ and together with this is the con- 
ception of the republic of science, self-governing, not dictating to its 
neighbours, and not being’interfered with by them. The ‘ autonomy of 
physics,’ Duhem wrote, ‘ did not mean its hegemony. . . . It meant that 
science is restricted to dealing with phenomenal sequences and can never 
hope to reach beyond phenomena to the underlying reality. . . . Physical 
science is an affair of the phenomenal appearances’; it is metaphysics 
‘which has as its domain the material substratum lying outside the 
phenomenal appearances.’ This is the essential core of Duhem’s doctrine. 
Duhem himself was a physicist, and he treats his subject from a physicist’s 
point of view, but his thesis can easily be extended to wider fields. In 
spite of this background, however, Duhem was no rigid materialist ; on 
the contrary he maintained that ‘ the knowledge which metaphysics gives 
us of things is more intimate, more profound, than that which is furnished 
us by physics ; it surpasses therefore this last in excellence.’ 

That physics must be autonomous is Duhem’s fundamental proposi- 
tion. It is his most important contribution to the philosophy of science. 
By comparison the remainder of his work, as summarised by Mr. Lowinger, 
although it is of great value, is more a matter of filling in the details, and 
some of it is far from certain. 

But before we discuss these other matters, mention must be made of 
some of the arguments he puts forward in support and in elaboration of 
his main contention. ‘ Duhem’s exposition,’ says Mr. Lowinger, ‘ is based 
on a thorough-going distinction between “ la théorie physique ” and “la 
physique expérimentale ”.’ He claims—and in most cases he is justified 
—that physicists are agreed unanimously on the results of experiments, 
and that it is only when theories to account for them are advanced that 
rival schools appear. An excellent example of this occurs in the various 
theories of light. The wave-theory, first formulated geometrically and 
with precision by Huyghens, was verified beyond all reasonable doubt by 
the interference experiments of Young and Fresnel. The mathematical 
researches of Maxwell linked these with the theoretical basis of electric 
and magnetic fields—the emergence of the constant ‘ c ’ from his equations 
as the already known velocity of light is one of the most dramatic things 
in the history of science. Then, at the end of the last century, investi- 
gations on the photoelectric effect made absolutely necessary the con- 
ception of light as a series of discrete ‘ packets ’ of energy, or quanta, a 
conception hard indeed to reconcile with an ordinary wave. Nothing 
has yet disproved either of these two wholly inconsistent theories ; both 
in fact are more firmly grounded than ever. As Eddington remarks, the 

1 The Methodology of Pierre Duhen. Armand Lowinger (Columbia University Press, 
1941. $2.25). 
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physicist uses the wave theory on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and the quantum theory on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Duhem resolves the dilemma by stressing the experimental facts 
which are indisputable, and by denying ‘reality’ to the waves and 
quanta. Conceptions like these are, he maintains, nothing but mathe- 
matical symbols combined according to the strict rules of algebra, and 
describing as accurately as possible the sensible phenomena of light ; 
nevertheless it must be science’s constant endeavour to replace them by a 
single comprehensive theory. ‘A theory of physics,’ he wrote, ‘is not an 
explanation. It is a system of mathematical propositions, deduced from 
a small number of principles, which have for their aim to represent as 
simply, as completely, and as accurately as possible a group of experi- 
mental laws.’ Later he adds, ‘when a course in optics still speaks of 
luminous vibrations, we no longer think of a veritable see-sawing of any 
real body ; we merely imagine an abstract magnitude, a purely geometrical 
expression, whose length, varying periodically, serves us in the formu- 
lation of the hypotheses of optics, in discovering again, by means of 
orderly calculations, the experimental laws which govern the phenomena 
of light. This vibration is for us a representation, not an explanation.’ 

He holds that this distinction between representative and explanatory 
theories is almost complete ; almost, but not quite, for he admits to the 
feeling (‘ of which Pascal wrote, ‘“‘ which the reason does not know of ”’ ’) 
‘that the logical order (established) among experimental Jaws is the 
reflection of an ontological order,’ and the order may not always be 
purely representational. Mr. Lowinger believes that this loop-hole is 
still not wide enough, and many practising scientists will agree with him. 
Some explanatory theories appear to be so perfect that the abandoning 
of their pictorial part would enormously complicate their formulation. 
Mr. Lowinger quotes as an example the electron theory as used by 
Millikan in his classic investigation of the value of the electronic charge ; 
we would add the general kinetic theory of gases. In this we talk of 
particles moving with certain velocities, of electrons making elastic 
collisions with molecules, and so on. Surely to speak so is to apply the 
principle of ‘intellectual economy,’ which Duhem believes to be so 
important. The word ‘ particle ’ or ‘ collision ’ sums up a conglomeration 
of a number of attributes, and, by an implicit understanding, leaves out 
of account other attributes such as colour and smell which we know to be 
irrelevant. And it seems to be more than a rather vague ‘feeling’ that 
the connection between particles as we know them in ordinary life and the 
atoms and molecules of the physicist is other than just convenient. 

We cannot do better here than give Duhem’s own summary of the 
basic nature of theory. Physical theory, he says, gives us a condensed 
representation of a huge mass of experimental laws, conducive to 
intellectual economy. It classifies them, making them more easily and 
surely usable, and more beautiful. It assumes, as it perfects itself, the 
characteristics of a natural classification, which is especially marked by 
fruitfulness of theory. ‘That is sufficient,’ he concludes, ‘in order that 
the formulation of physical theories should not be reputed a vain and 
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useless task, although it does not aim at the explanation of phenomena.’ 
And Mr. Lowinger adds that although it may not aim at explanation 
(this being the province of ontology) yet it is reasonable to suppose that 
science asymptotically approaches reality since ‘ the human spirit is one, 
and . . . the different activities in which it expresses itself must in the 
end arrive at the same conclusion ’. 

We mentioned above the kinetic theory of gases as a typical example 
of an explanatory theory ; it is also an example of the product of the 
‘ mechanical model ’ school. Duhem, in an unexpected chapter, contrasts 
the French or continental mind, with its love of logical exactness and 
reasoned argument, a type he calls ‘ strong and narrow,’ with the English 
mind, ‘ broad and feeble,’ which has a disregard amounting almost to 
dislike for the rules of logic, and which likes to justify results by their 
practical value rather than by the process used in their construction. 
For example, a continental theory of electrostatics is ‘ composed of an 
aggregate of abstract concepts and propositions formulated in the clear 
and precise language of geometry and algebra.’ The Englishman, on the 
other hand, ‘ will not be satisfied that he understands really the pheno- 


mena till he is able to construct a model of them. . . . The material 
partic'es will not be mere abstract points in space . . . but hard, massy 
tangible particles. . . . The electrical force will be materialised into a 


tube, filled with vulcanised rubber, which by contracting and expanding, 
repels and attracts the electrified particles.’ It would not be difficult to 
guess which outlook Duhem favours, and he is as uncompromising in his 
attitude as he is towards explanatory theories. There is, of course, no 
sharp borderline between the model and the explanation ; the two often 
overlap as in the case of the kinetic theory, and what we have already 
said about the use of ‘ explanations ’ applies also to the use of models. 

The remainder of the book is a detailed analysis of the processes 
utilised in building up a complete physical theory. There are four stages, 
Duhem says, and Mr. Lowinger gives a very convenient summary of them. 

First we select from physical properties those which are simple 
(‘ elementary ’ in the chemical sense), and we assign numbers to them by 
a suitable method of measurement. ‘ By the method of measurement,’ 
Duhem says, ‘ we can make correspond to each state of a physical property 
a value of a representative symbol, and vice versd.’ This process is, of 
course, easily followed when dealing with sensible magnitudes such as 
weight or length ; but we have also to measure qualities, such as colour, 
light-intensity, the strength of electrostatic or magnetic fields, and 
similar things, and Duhem discusses the nature of this problem, and others 
associated with measurement, in some detail. Incidentally he believed 
that ‘ our theories are tending towards a conception of matter more and 
more complex, and with more and more attributes.’ This is truer to-day 
than it was when Duhem wrote it in 1914, but it is also true that increasing 
complexity on the one hand is balanced by a reduced number of disparate 
concepts ; the unification wrought by the quantum theory, for example, 
has been remarkable. 

The second stage in the building up of a theory is the selection of 
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suitable hypotheses. The physicist has before him a mass of facts, the 
result of experimental measurements. He has now to apply his intel- 
lectual skill and devise temporary limited theories to account for them. 
These are then integrated by purely mathematical means. ‘ The magni- 
tudes upon which his calculations bear,’ says Duhem, ‘ do not pretend to 
be physical realities . . . it is of little importance, therefore, if the opera- 
tions which he executes do, or do not, correspond to physical trans- 
formations, real or even conceivable.’ The fourth and last stage is the 
experimental verification of the theory thus deduced, for ‘the accord 
with experience is, for physical theory, the sole criterion of truth.’ From 
this the conditions to be met by a hypothesis are clear ; there are four. 
A hypothesis must not be self-contradictory ; it must not, if possible, 
contradict other hypotheses ; it must lead to results that agree with 
further experiments ; and it must not be of metaphysical origin. ‘ But 
if this is all that logic can offer to the physicist, will he be able to construct 
a system of theory ? Certainly not,’ says Duhem, and he likens the growth 
of a theory to an evolutionary process, rather than to a creative act. 
The formulation of a theory is not only the final result of a long cogitation 
in the mind of the theorist himself, but ‘ it is certain currents of ideas and 
general tendencies of thought prevalent in this (7.e., his) intellectual milieu 
which furnish him with the material which he builds into the structure 
of his theories . . . (he) limits himself to opening his mind, by attention 
and meditation, to the idea coming from without, which must germinate 
in him.’ But he cannot, of course, remain entirely passive ; ‘ it depends 
on him to a very great extent to develop the idea and make it fruitful.’ 

We have passed in review the main outlines of Duhem’s methodology. 
We have, of course, been forced to omit much, both of what he has 
written, and of what we would like to say about it. There are many 
things in his exposition that will provoke discussion—and we are indebted 
to Mr. Lowinger for presenting them so clearly—with many among them 
that will not receive general assent. But the mere discussion of them, 
even the mere realisation that they exist to be discussed, is of the utmost 
value. As we face a new and difficult world, a world in which science will 
play such an important part, it is good for us to see these things. 


G. H. F. SEerrtow. 


‘THE OCEAN CHILD’ 


Most nurses of the old school used to cherish little hoards of personal 
treasures—had not Mrs. Gamp a likeness of Mrs. Harris as she appeared 
when dressed for a ball ?—but I do not think that a book, unless it were 
a Bible, was often found in these collections. Of course Nurse Brook had 
a Bible, a large one embellished with slightly alarming engravings— 
Moses striking the rock looked, I remember, quite as ghastly as the 
phantom of Samuel rising at En-dor ; she had a gold brooch in the shape 
of a Japanese fan ; a gilt travelling clock in a leather nest; a mizpah 
ring, the long-ago gift of the young chemist to whom she was betrothed 
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when she was a probationer at Chichester Hospital; and she had a book, 
kept in tissue paper at the bottom of her trunk and extricated from time 
to time to soothe the fractious or reward the docile. The title of the book 
was The Ocean Child. 

Nurse Brook’s profession—veiled from our childish vision by a cloud 
of grown-up reticence—was the same as Mrs. Gamp’s, a practitioner 
whom in some respects she resembled. Not in her personal habits— 
far from it—but in her genius for malapropisms and her occasional need 
of a small glass of brandy for purely medicinal purposes. Between her 
‘ cases’ she lodged with an aged relative, affectionately known to all of 
us as ‘ Aunt Maria,’ herself a retired Nannie. Long years had passed 
since Aunt Maria’s husband deserted her and fled to Australia ; but the 
enlarged photograph of a bearded personage whom we identified as ‘ Uncle 
Maria ’ still hung on her front-room wall, opposite a coloured portrait 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Since his disappearance she had earned her living 
by dressmaking, chiefly for children, with the aid of a thundering and 
groaning treadle sewing-machine which must have been a very early 
model indeed and may have dated from the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

To her modest abode messengers would come to summon Nurse Brook 
—if she were available—when children fell ill and their own Nannies 
could not cope. It speaks well for her tact that friction between her and 
these Nannies was practically unknown, and that, in each household 


‘where she ministered, the cook, well aware of her tastes, would be very 


likely to suggest a loin of pork or a Sussex pudding during her sojourn, 
according to the season of the year. And wherever Nurse Brook went, 
The Ocean Child went with her. Many years later I was told that the 
precious volume was sometimes produced for the benefit of quite grown- 
up patients when she decided that they needed a little mild recreation. 

It was a small book, an old book, bound in dark red morocco tooled 
with gold, and illustrated with what I now know to have been rather 
good steel engravings. On the title-page there was a picture of a Little 
Nellish sort of girl in a white frock with astonishingly glossy hair—The 
Ocean Child in person. Was there any author’s name on that page ? 
I can remember none. I am sure it never occurred to the children who 
loved that story that it had been penned by any particular person, still 
less that there might be other copies of it anywhere in the world. And 
from cots, beds, sofas and spinal-carriages the cry would ascend, ‘If 
I am good, please, will you read to me from T'he Ocean Child ?’ 

With almost ritual solemnity the treasure would be brought forth ; 
and in Nurse Brook’s agreeable but uncultivated voice the tale of ship- 
wreck and rescue, severance and reunion, would be reworded, with 
pauses now and then, so that the privileged convalescent might peep at 
the appropriate illustration. Sometimes an exceptionally deserving small 
boy or girl would be permitted to touch—even to hold—The Ocean Child, 
and to spell out the long, pompous phrases unaided for a page or two. 
I hazard a guess that the patient most frequently favoured in this way 
was Master ’arold. 

Nurse Brook, we understood, had saved Master ’arold’s life by her 
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skill and devotion almost as soon as he was born ; and if ever during his 
precarious childhood he fell ill, she was always summoned to his side— 
a formidable journey, all the way to the northern cathedral city where 
his father was one of the Canons in Residence. In her fat, gilt-edged 
album there were photographs of Master ’arold, a large-eyed, languid- 
looking child, but we never saw him in the flesh. We were not allowed, 
however, to forget either his existence or his virtues and accomplish- 
ments ; and if Nurse Brook spent a holiday in the Cloisters she always 
came south brimming over with wonderful tales about her darling. 
When he was tall enough to manage the stops and the manuals of the 
organ in the cathedral, the organist, his tutor in music, used to let him 
play—as Nurse Brook proudly told us—the Jn-Voluntaries and the Out- 
Voluntaries at the week-day services. I always felt that in the improbable 
event of Master ’arold and myself becoming personally acquainted the 
first thing I should ask him would be, ‘ Were you allowed to read The 
Ocean Child by yourself ? ’ 

The heroine’s fate was hardly more catastrophic than that of Nurse 
Brook’s copy of the book containing her story. To the stupefaction of 
all her friends and the dismay of her patients, old and young, Nurse 
decided to go out to California with an American lady whose infant 
daughter, born in England, she had steered through a babyhood almost 
as perilous as Master ’arold’s. It was difficult to imagine her in a strange 
land, though we felt dimly that, wherever she might be, her face, her 
voice, her crisp, crackling bonnet-strings, her travelling clock and The 
Ocean Child, would make a patch of England. We took leave of her not 
without tears, speculating as to whether she would indeed remain in 
America until Pauline, then aged eighteen months, was four years old. 
That, we understood, was the idea. 

Presently a letter came, uncertain as to spelling, startling as to con- 
tent. On the very night of her arrival in San Francisco the Great Earth- 
quake took place. She escaped unhurt, and so did Pauline: but the 
experience gave her a poor opinion of life in California, and the following 
year found her back in our midst, as spruce as ever, wearing a hirsute 
black coat which was, she explained, ‘ not real fur, dear—it’s what they 
call imitation caricature.’ 

Importuned for an account of her adventures in the earthquake she 
gave us a graphic one. Awaking from sleep to find the house rocking 
like a ship in a stormy sea, she caught up Pauline under one arm, seized 
her travelling-clock in her free hand, and dashed out into the street, 
already lit with the lurid flicker of flames. Where, we asked, were 
Pauline’s father and mother? They were in their country house in 
another part of ‘ Caliphonia —as she invariably pronounced it. ‘ You 
see,’ added Nurse Brook, ‘ They were coming the very next day to fetch 
Pauline and me. But, of course, the next day there wasn’t anything 
left of the house in ’Frisco—not a wall standing.’ ‘ But what did you do, 
Nurse Brook, when you found yourself out in the street with Pauline— 
with all the flames—and the houses cracking ? ’ 

‘ Well, dear, I didn’t do nothing at first but hold on to Pauline and 
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my clock. And then a Chinaman ran up from somewhere and grabbed 
my arm, and shouted to me to run.’ 

* And did you ?’ 

‘I had to, dear. The Chinaman was very kind. He carried Pauline 
most of the way. And so we got to a sort of camp where people that had 
lost their homes were being cared for. That’s where Pauline’s father 
found us.’ 

‘ What were you wearing ? ’ asked someone. ‘ Had you time to dress? ’ 

“No, I only had time to put on my dressing gown—you know, my 
nice red one that Master ’arold’s mamma gave me before I went away. 
Then I wrapped a blanket round Baby—and snatched up my clock— 
and the next minute I was out of the house.’ 

A terrible thought suddenly struck one of her audience. 

‘Oh, Nurse—The Ocean Child—you took The Ocean Child to America 
with you, didn’t you ?’ 

A shadow fell across Nurse Brook’s face, dimming the cheerful gleam 
of her gold-rimmed spectacles and communicating to us a foreboding 
chill. Sadly she shook her head. F 

‘I saved my little clock,’ she said, ‘ but I couldn’t save The Ocean 
Child. It was where I always kept it—at the bottom of my trunk. All 
burnt up, I expect, in that dreadful fire. I’m sorry, dear—but I’m afraid 
you won’t never see The Ocean Child no more.’ 


Dorotuy MARGARET STUART, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sm,—In the extremely informative survey of what, in your April issue, you 
called ‘The Liberation of Yugoslavia,’ you refer to an article in The Times 
(March 9th, 1945) containing the account of a correspondent recently returned 
from Yugoslavia. It seemed to me that the writer of this article turned the 
spotlight upon certain horrible occurrences—in particular upon what is happen- 
ing to an ethnological minority in the Banat and the Batka whose ‘ crime ’ it 
is that they have adhered for centuries to the customs and language of their 
ancestral homeland. Whether we can deduce from this Times report that the 
German-speaking minority in question—probably 350,000—has already been 
‘ eliminated,’ I do not know ; but at any rate, they have been declared outlaws. 
It is my humble opinion that, not very far from the heart of Europe, and 
without being necessitated by the hellish technique of this war, precisely this 
is being done, cruelly and in cold blood, which was the prime cause of decent 
people’s indignation against the Nazis: the destruction of innocent and 
defenceless people, contrary to all considerations of humanity. 

These so-called ‘Swabians,’ who were summoned by the Empress Maria 
Theresa and her son, Joseph IT, to colonise an almost unpopulated countryside, 
covered by wide swamps and marshes, came from every corner of Southern 
Germany, as well as from the Palatinate, the Rhineland, and Hesse. And 
within a short space of time the work of their hands had transformed a barren 
wilderness, swathed in fever-laden mists, into something like an orchard of 
South-eastern Europe, and had raised themselves to a relatively high degree of 
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prosperity through their industries, their thrift, and the strict moral code that 
forbade them many things in which their more easy-going neighbours indulged. 

Not long after the First World War I spent several days in one of these 
villages north of Novisad, inhabited by three racial groups: the Swabians, the 
Hungarians and the Serbs. The place was divided into areas differing markedly 
in the style, distinction and-cleanliness of the holdings. The Hungarians stood 
about midway between the other two groups. They also stood midway in 
respect of their hours of labour. One saw them in the fields an hour later than 
the Swabians in the morning and an hour earlier than the Serbs. For the rest, 
there was no deep-seated hostility between the Swabians and the Serbian, or 
Croatian inhabitants ; only a sense of insecurity amongst the Swabians, lest 
they should be exposed to the arbitrary tyranny and brutality of the Serbian 
gendarmerie—a state of affairs which Marshal Tito, as a Croat, might well 
recall, and which more than anything else gave support and cohesion to the 
Croat Peasant Party. 

What this correspondent of The Times does not seem to know, or does not 
care to tell, is that these Swabians, who were Hungarian subjects until 1918, 
had, indeed, attained a remarkable degree of prosperity, but carried no weight 
politically, for they had never had political leadership to represent the popular 
will. The Magyars were by no means generous in their treatment of their 
minorities ; they tried, and tried successfully, to turn them into Magyars. And 
these Swabians, who had done so much for the prosperity of their fertile land, 
were not even allowed secondary schools in which they could hear their own 
language spoken. Whoever wanted to study had to attend a Hungarian school. 
The Serbs were even worse treated under Hungarian rule, and so it came about 
that a certain feeling of solidarity developed between the German-speaking and 
Serbian peasants, only somewhat disturbed by the greater economic success of 
the Swabians. 

When in 1918 the Serbs were allotted the Batka and part of the Banat as 
part of their newly-formed Yugoslavia, they took over from Hungarian 
sovereignty a German-speaking minority that was entirely loyal, had never 
had any ‘political aspirations, or pursued any irredentist aims. These people 
neither thought of political autonomy, nor could they regret the Magyar rulers 
whom they had lost, in complete contrast to the Hungarian population, who 
might well hope for release from Serbian rule, which they found a very bitter 
experience. It is an illusion, fraught with danger for the future, to assume that 
it was just the Hungarians who were reconciled to Serb rule. So long as a 
federative solution is not reached for this part of Europe, with equal rights for 
all minorities, a minority that is literally split off from its former mother 
country will make more trouble than colonists who no longer have any historical 
ties with the land of their origin. 

What the Nazis may have put into the heads of these therahiane. doomed for 
centuries to 4 non-political existence, to what extent they may have tried to 
convert these simple peasants by propaganda to ‘ Herrenvolk ’ ideas, it is easy 
toimagine. But it is not conceivable that, except among the small non-peasant 
section, any profound effect could have been produced in so short a time. 

What the special correspondent of The Times says, with apparent satis- 
faction, about this ‘ era of retribution,’ reveals a cruel régime of violence ; the 
male population of the Swabian villages snatched from their holdings and 
confined in concentration camps, being let out only to do forced labour ; the 
women and children not allowed to leave their houses. The bullet of a sniper 
avenged by one hundred and fifty executions ! We are not told what becomes 
of the once flourishing farms, in so far as they are not ‘ taken over’ by Serbs. 
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Every Serb may now vent his rancour on the ‘ well-to-do Swabians.’ The 
Swabians, of whom I have tried to give a description to your readers, are outlaws, 
and the correspondent of The Times actually seems to regard it as a model 
solution if these Swabians—following well-known precedents—were ‘ liquidated’ 
as a practical contribution towards solving the minority problem in South- 
eastern Europe ! 

In other times, the British were foremost in opposing atrocities and cruelties 
wherever they were committed, in consequence of their civilised instincts, which 
were permeated with the influence of Christianity. To-day, at the end of a 
Second World War, which, indeed, according to Winston Churchill, has lost 
more and more of its ideological meaning, the critical, freedom-loving and 
Christian conscience in this country seems almost as though it were drugged by 
all the horrors of armaments, printer’s ink and ether waves. Is it not time to 
make an end of war propaganda and begin with propaganda for civilisation ? 

I am, etce., 
F. Woxrr. 


Simr,—May I, of your courtesy, offer a few words to strip off the ‘ orthodox’ 
camouflage and leave the real issue once more exposed to view. Drayson’s 
shortcomings are in no wise to the point. We contend solely for the path of 
the pole of the heavens. 

The Astronomer Royal has admitted Drayson’s polar trace as representing 
the sum of instantaneous tangential arcs centred on the ecliptic pole E, 
supposedly moving. Professor Stratton has also admitted that we Draysonians 
have the centre of curvature of the polar trace. So much for Drayson’s 
geometrical discovery. 

The resultant path of the pole of the heavens P is therefore clearly established 
by two independent methods, pure geometry and dynamical computation, as a 
curve indistinguishable from the arc of a circle centred on Drayson’s centre C, 
with radius 29° 25’ 47”. 

What known force is there at work to vary the curvature of this arc or cause 
its centre to deviate from C ? Within limits of accurate observation there is 
nothing to suggest any material change throughout the 32,000 years of an 
entire precessional cycle. Now, since the supposedly moving ecliptic pole is 
located from epoch to epoch on the radius CP,1 to square with the above 
movement of P in its precessional circle, E, if moving as alleged, must make a 
revolution around C in a curve which bears no relationship whatever to, nor 
may be in any way reconciled with, the accepted maximum long-term deviation 
of the ecliptic pole, 1° 21’ ‘ in an immense period of ages.’ # 

This being so, until these two irreconcilable movements of the ecliptic 
can be explained dynamically, Drayson’s Climatic Theory holds good. 

The words cited by the Astronomer Royal from p. 4 of ‘ Equator and 
Ecliptic,” (foot), implied solely that Draysonians had not yet worked out 
quantitatively the effect of the displacement of the zenith of each several observa- 
tory, from which zenith right ascensions and declinations of stars are derived. 
Qualitatively these effects are easily demonstrable to any unprejudiced mind, 
and it is only a matter of sufficient time and thought to define them by exact 
measurement for each epoch at each observatory, as Drayson did for Greenwich 
for 1887. 

In his next paragraph the Astronomer-Royal shows how the ‘ Orthodox ’ 
tackle the problem. He admits that ‘systematic errors of one sort or another ’ 
1 * Equator and Ecliptic,” Section 9 (R.E. Journal, June, 1943). 

* Outlines of Astronomy, Herschel Art. 640. 
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are assumed to be attributable to individual instruments and got rid of by 
averaging out the observations from the different observatories. Thus it 
appears that an ‘orthodox’ approach to the subject of individual]: zenith 
displacements, caused by the precessional rotation and differing with the 
latitude of each observatory, is not even contemplated. 

With regard to his dictum that Draysonians must explain the dynamical 
principles governing the movement of the earth’s axis, I feel that not all scien- 
tists will agree. Drayson disclosed some facts of far-reaching importance, 
and these, according to our ability, we have confirmed. It is for the mathe- 
maticians to test them dynamically ; and that, not with the rule that served 
their forefathers, but by a new investigation and with open minds. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. M, MoLzop. 





Siz,—In reply to the letter of the Astronomer Royal on what he still calls 
‘The Drayson Heresy,’ the supporters of the alleged heresy still contend that 
they are not being given a square deal, and they will not concede that formal 
geometrical construction, for the correctness of which ample evidence exists, 
should be compelled to give way to a complex dynamical theory in which a 
number of variables are involved and which leads to no certain conclusion in 
regard to the vitally important matter of periodicity while at the same time 
only fixing a maximum for the radius of precession. Whatever its value it fails 
entirely to account for the changing obliquity as measured by Newcomb. The 
Drayson theory, on the other hand, gives a completely satisfactory geometrical 
explanation of the rate and amount of change by taking the axis of the pre- 
cessional cone as being 6 degrees off the vertical, taking the plane of the ecliptic 
as horizontal. If a cataclysm had occurred which was powerful enough to 
throw the said axis off the vertical it might well take zons of time for the 
sun to restore it to its original position. The observation at the end of the 
Astronomer Royal’s article that even if the axis of the precessiona] cone had 
been thrown out of the vertica] the earth’s pole would still move round the 
pole of the ecliptic simply does not make sense, for the alteration of the axis of 
the precessional cone would carry with it a corresponding alteration in the 
inclination of the earth’s axis. It is unreasonable to allow for the possibility 
of such a cataclysm and then deny its inevitable result. 

The situation as it now appears is that the Astronomer Royal has virtually 
constituted a court to try Drayson in his absence with himself as judge, in spite 
of the fact that he is in strong sympathy with the prosecution and equally 
strongly prejudiced against the defence. Under these conditions it would be 
as well if the learned judge would emulate Drayson in having a one-track mind 
and confine the attention of the court to the fundamental issue before it instead 
of permitting the prosecution to drag a number of red herrings in various stages 
of decomposition across the all-important main track, each of which has to be 
followed up and deodorised before the court can proceed to transact its proper 
business. The main track is the claim made byDrayson and his supporters that 
he discovered a geometrical construction of the earth’s polar motion which 
enabled him to forecast the position of important stars over half a century in 
advance with uncanny accuracy. It may be mentioned here that the deviations 
of the beam stars mentioned in my December article should have read — 2.23 
and x 3.6 seconds, not minutes. In point of comprehensiveness, whether true 
or false, Drayson’s theory is far in advance of anything claimed by orthodox 
astronomers, and for the Astronomer Royal to apply such adjectives to it as 
empirical, arbitrary, and ad hoc is to wrest plain English words from their 
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accepted sense and to show himself te be animated by a most unjudicial bias. 
It might well be debated by the Brains Trust as to whether it is permissible to 
speak of an empirical theory without being guilty of a contradiction in terms. 
Most discoverers reach their results by empirical trials and errors combined 
with intuitions and postulations, but once they have established a prima facie 
case for the existence of a comprehensive law they have progressed far beyond 
the stage of empiricism. Similarly a comprehensive law covering a wide area 
of facts cannot possibly be called ad hoc, for this isan adjective descriptive of 
an explanation or justification used to account for a special case. .As for 
arbitrariness, the charge preferred against Drayson of having succumbed to it 
comes ill from the Astronomer Royal whose letter literally bristles with arbitrary 
and unprovable assertions. His statement that he has perused Drayson’s books 
at first hand is, of course, accepted, but if he has grasped the fundamental 
principles set forth in the same he has consistently avoided facing up to them. 
Whether the earth’s axis has a double conical movement or not does not affect 
the soundness of Drayson’s theory in any way. At this juncture the learned 
judge intervenes to deliver a slashing attack on the defunct culprit which is 
vociferously applauded by counsel for the prosecution and his juniors. Counsel 
for the defence begins to wonder uneasily whether after all his defunct client 
had been deficient of the mental equipment needed to invade the hallowed 
precincts of astronomical science. Thenceforward the procedure of the court 
takes on an increasingly Gilbertian complexion. Sutcliffe’s book, we are told, 
is not worth the paper it is written on. But by a simple geometrical] diagram 
he proves his point that a decrease of obliquity involves a precessiona] move- 
ment of the pole of the ecliptic in a direction opposite to that produced by the 
pull of the sun acting upon the equatorial bulge of the earth. Graphical demon- 
strations are of great value in mathematics. Then we learn that Dayton Miller’s 
experiments on ether-drift have been weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing. Presumably the more precise apparatus which has brought Miller to his 
doom is the quartz crystal oscillator plus the elinvar rod used in an experiment 
carried out at the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington in 1937’ to 
ascertain whether the theory relating to the Fitzgerald Contraction could 
be substantiated or not. Undoubtedly this apparatus could be adapted to 
ether-drift experiments, but in that case it would have to be taken up to a 
height of several thousand feet to avoid the masking of resuJts by ether-drag. 
Morley and Miller got only small figures for the relative velocity of earth 
and ether when they worked at a low level in 1902-04, but when the latter 
took observations from the top of Mount Wilson at a height of 6,000 feet he 
obtained a positive and consistent figure of 10 km. per sec. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that in the lattér series of experiments which were carried 
out in 1925, 100,000 turns of the interferometer (the testing instrument) were 
made, and in the next year the entire series was repeated and the same result 
obtained. It was not necessary to take up the quartz crystal oscillator to a 
height to obtain reliable results. Professor Fitzgerald, of Dublin, was a firm 
believer in the relative movement of earth and ether, and when the Michelson- 
Morley experiments were carried out in 1887 to obtain a figure for this move- 
ment, but failed, so it was believed, to get any positive result, Fitzgerald came 
to the conclusion that the interferometer might be at fault because it might 
conceivably become shortened in the direction of motion. Had he lived, how- 
ever, until 1925, when a large positive figure was obtained, he would have 
promptly scrapped his theory as having no longer raison d’étre or value. Thus 
the Teddington experiments were directed towards administering a flogging to 
a dead horse, and consequently a null result was obtained. I still adhere firmly 
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to my statement that dynamical theories need to be handled with discretion 
or more accurately with discrimination when it comes to finding an integral to 
express the synthetic interaction of a goodly number of variables. The © 
mathematics involved are exceedingly complex and often necessitate making 
unprovable assumptions in order to obtain any integral at all. But judging 
from the account given by the Astronomer Royal of the genesis of the Newcomb 
formula for precession it was evolved without any reference to the figures given 
by Laplace and Stockwell for the combined planetary perturbations. In point 
of fact the precessional cycle caused by these perturbations is said to be so 
lengthy, not less than a million years, and the radius of 14 degrees is so small, 
that its effect upon the plotted curve of the Newcomb formula would be 
negligible. The supporters of Drayson accept without query the dynamical 
explanation of what might be called the Newtonian element in the precessional 
theory which takes no account of changing obliquity. And as regards pro- 
ducing a dynamical theory to account for the changing obliquity orthodox 
astronomy has nothing better to offer than the Draysonians. It accepts the 
Newcomb formula because it works within certain limits, which is the important 
thing. 

As regards the criticism of Drayson’s abilities and intellectual capacity 
made by the Astronomer Royal, this method of conducting scientific contro- 
versies is generally condemned by fair-minded people as provocative and 
unproductive of useful results. In the estimation of Drayson’s followers his 
handling of the Theory of the Precession marks him out as having 

intuitive genius, apart from the fact that he had mastered all the elements 
of astronomy needed to enable him to develop his theory with professional 
exactness and discretion. The real offence which caused contemporary 
astronomers to treat him with discourtesy, contempt, or indifference, was 
that he had presumed to formulate and defend a theory which failed to 
harmonise with the preconceived notions and prejudices of the inner circle of 
the Elect, and consequently he had to pay the penalties exacted from most 


adventurous spirits who think ahead of their generation. 
S. T. Caren. 


Sir,—In your April issue Mr. Bonacina raises an interesting debate on my 
claim to a gradual warming up of the Arctic and Antarctic, basing it mainly on 
Mr. Drummond’s report of temperatures at Kew for the three winter months, 
December, January and February, over the period of 160 years from 1783 to 
1942. 

These figures, though showing fluctuations, disclose no indication of a rise 
in the average mean winter temperature at Kew during the period, but I should 
like to comment as follows :— 

(a) Is the standard set by Kew a sufficient guide to what is happening at the 
poles ? Should not a decreasing obliquity yield more marked changes 
in the frigid zones than in the temperate ? 

(6) Do temperatures for the three winter months alone supply a safe test 
of all-year-round amelioration in any latitude ? 

(c) And, in any case, can this neutral evidence from Kew be taken as counter- 
ing the very positive evidence of the retreat of the ice North and | 
South ? 

Does not your correspondent fail to see the wood for the trees ? 
Yours faithfully. 
N. M. McLzop. 








